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DEDICATION. 


To the GOVERNORS of the GENERAL 
HOSPITAL at BATH. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is with peculiar propriety I inſcribe 
the following Eſſays to you, as the pro- 
fits which may ariſe from the ſale of the 
pamphlet will be appropriated to the benefit 
of the inſtitution over which you preſide. 


Independent, as I am, of profeſſional re- 
putation or emolument, I can have no other 
motive for wiſhing that the work may have 
an extenſive ſale, than as it may redound to 
the information of my fellow- ſubjects, and 
to the ſupport of ſo excellent a charity. 


I am, . 
Gentlemen, | 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


The AUTHOR. | 


Bath, Dec. 1785. 
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N. B. Whilt theſe bt * at che pr * 
the inſcription inſerted in p. xiv. xv, was 


placed in the moſt conſpicuous part of the 


 Pump-Room of the King's s Bath. 


The author of this inſcription, and of the 


verſes annexed, is a very ingenious, learned, 
and truly reſpectable gentleman of this city; 


who, by theſe lines, his Monody on the 
death of the Marquis of Taviſtock, his Bath 
Guide, Election Ball, &c. has given the moſt 
incontrovertible P! 'oofs of ſuperior excel- 


lence, not only in the pathetic, but the 


humorous ſtile of poetry:—A rare inſtance 
of en da 


IT may be proper t to Sree at this 
excellent inſtitution incurs an annual ex- 
pence of one thouſand eight hundred pounds, 


_ whilſt its permanent revenue does not exceed 


ive hundred pounds; and that, before the 


late collection, the charity had incurred a 


conſiderable debt. 
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8 1 enjoy a decent competency by the 
favour of the publick, and am now | 
approaching: the verge of life, I am of opi- 

mon, that I cannot make a more grateful 

retribution, than by a publication of this 

kind; as I may thereby make ſome compen- 
ation for the manifold profe eſtonal errors I muſt 
neceſſarily have committed in the courſe _ 
of almoſt forty years extenſive practice. 


ä Independent in my firit, as Iam in my 
connections, and totally regardleſs of conſe- 
| quences; J have dared to utter ſome plain, but 
unpalatable truths, which a more depen- 
dent, yet much more worthy man, might, ; 
from prudential motives, have choſen to de- = 
cine. May ſuch ever be, in his country, the  - | 
reſult of perſonal, profeſſional, and political [ 
independence, wnalloyed by the influence of 

mtereſt, prepoſſeſſion, or prejudice! 


It 


n PREFACE. ww 
It may be alledged that I have, in ſome 
inſtances, indulged a ſpirit of ſarcaſm; in 


others, of aſperity; which may have a ten- 
dency rather to offend, than reform. 


With reſpe& to the air of levity with 
which I have treated ſome parts of my ſub. 
jects, eſpecially in my firſt and laſt eſſays, I 
have adopted the maxim of Horace; and I 
truſt my readers will do me the juſtice to 
believe, that I could not poſlibly intend 
either offence or inſult, when my with 1 18 to 
; conciliate confidence. 


1 had, moreover, another motive: Scien- 
tific, and eſpecially medical ſtudy, is in 
general very feporific, unleſs ſometimes en- 
livened by a jeu d' efprit. The late Dr. 
Hunter often rouſed his drowſy pupils by an 
' amuſing anecdote; and Le Sage tells us, 
that a Spaniſh lady having - complained to 
her phyſician af want of ſleep, Madam,” 
| faid the doctor, you ſhall read my Spaniſh 
t tranſlation of Hippocrates, and it will in- 


* Ridiculum acri 


Fortius et melius magnas plerumque ſecat res. 


« fallibly 


; 
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1 fallibly procure you comfortable llumbers, 
& provided it has the ſame effect un Jan 
«as it always has had upon me.” How 


much is the world indebted to thoſe of our 
fraternity, who, for a courſe of years, perſevere 


in nodding over the narcotic page, for the 
good of their country;” conſcious as they 
muſt be, that medical reputation and emolu- 


ment are generally to be attained by much 
more eaſy and palatable, though not fo cre- 


ditable, expedients. 


The ſeverity * my We on . of 


my brethren, has been dictated. ſolely by an 


honeſt - indignation. againſt artifices which 
degrade the profeſſion, not only as ſcholars, 


but as gentlemen. In theſe animadverſions, 


.T am' ſupported by the example of one of 


the nobleſt and moſt reſpectable of human 


beings, an * a lear ned, a uberal, 
| __ an it man.* 


1 my Eſſays on Faſhionable Diſcaſes, and 


Noxious Ar. I have attempted to weaken, if 


* The late Dr. Gregory, cookie at Edinburgh his Introductory 


Fecture, from which I have made extracts in my fifth Effay. 


not 
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not counteract, the impreſſions of ſtrong 
prejudice, and rooted habit, by —_— _ : 
and — en, 


The en on een aha 
compriſed in. a ſmall compaſs, are, I believe, 
quite ſufficient for the information of the 
mtelligent reader nn are the: reſult of long 
bu. 111 pom 5 

m my Eflay on Uthe «a of Medicine under 
a courſe of Mineral Waters, I have can- 
didly, and without reſerve, given my opi- 
nion on a matter of great importance to 
ſuch invalids as reſort to watering-places; | 
and J flatter myſelf my admonitions will be 
deemed ſeaſonable, by thoſe who will venture 

to exerciſe their own judgments on a narra- 
tive of on Facts, 19416 2 944 

My Eſſay on cher was written wich 

a view to check the general propenſity of all 


ranks in this kingdom, either to encourage ed 
profeſſed quacks, or to quack themſelves, ſo 
their conne@tions and dependents; and this pe 
| ws is become the. more alarming, as Mo 


perſons | 


PREPACE. * 


perſons of rank and fortune have ſet the 
ena gu R 

1 think myſelf peculiarly qualified for this 
taſk; as I have, for many years, taken much 
pains to detect the ignorance and knavery of 
our moſt celebrated noſtrum-mongers; and 
to diſcover the nature and compoſition of 
their remedies: and I intreat the reader will 


peruſe what 1 have advanced, with care, 


cendour, n H FN 

hate tel peculiarly careful to N 
theſe eſſays as intelligible as poſſible to ordi- 
nary readers: but it is very difficult for pro- 
feſſional men, who have long been in the 


LY 


habit of thinking, ſpeaking, and writing ' 


technically,” to avoid uſing terms and modes 


of reaſoning, which may not be clearly un- 


derſto0d a perſons not of the profeſſion. 


1 Fa as much as poſſible, YH learn- 
ed quotations; not only becauſe T have a 
ſovereign contempt for even the ſemblance of 
pedantry; but as I flatter myſelf that this 
morcean will become a very faſhionable po- 

dering 
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dering boch; inſomuch that every fine lady 


and fine gentleman will conſider it as a ne- 


ceſſary article of toilette furniture; and whilſt 


under the hands of the friſeur, peruſe it with 
as little ſtudy and application, and with al 
as much amuſement and information, as a 
modern novel, or a new ** ; 


; Whatever may be the merit or demerit of 


theſe eſſays; I hope my readers will be of 


opinion, that a very few hours employed in 
the peruſal of them will not be miſapplied; 
and that the expence incurred by the pur- 
chaſe will be ſo far laudable, as it may con- 
tribute to the ſupport of a moſt beneficial 
Te. de 755 


# N. B. Since the wack has _ printed off, 
it occurred to me, that 1 had not been ſo 
explicit on ſome parts of my ſubject as might 
have been expected; I have therefore placed 
the additional matter in the Appendix, with 
references to thoſe parts of the work in 


which they ought to have been inſerted. The 
readers are therefore requeſted to transfer 


them thither by their pens. 
1 9 The 
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foods commonly in uſe, arranged according 
to ther relative digeſtibility. 


The reader is requeſted to 8 the Ap- 


pendix before the Eſſay on Regimen, as the 


latter will by that means be better under- 
ſtood. The table of foods, though it may 
not be very uſeful in other reſpects, will at 
| leaſt tend to render the N remarks 
more intelligible. 


an been led, inſenſibly, in my re- 
marks on the relative digeſtibility of, foods, 
into a more ſcientific and argumentative 
mode of treating the ſubject than I at firſt 
intended; ſuch of my readers as are averſe 


from the ſemblance of abſtruſe ſpeculation, 


may not perhaps be ſo well ſatisfied with this 


part of the work; though, with a little at- 


tention, they will, I hope, find it not ih 
intelligible but inſtructive. | 


T bs Appendix alſo contains a table of 


A Js 9 
INSCRIPTION IN THE PUMP-ROOM, BATH. 
| . 
I. 
In this Cn. 


% 


Appropriated ſolely to BaTH Casrs, 
And open to the Poor and Afflicted 
Of every Part of the World, 
if Bath only excepted) x 
Being deflitite uf u Bund 

In any degree en ; 
II its Support, f K. 
5 moſt earneſtly recommended 
To the Patronage and an 
5 of The Humane 
And Liberal Part of Mankind. 


. 


(xv ] 


OH] pauſe awhile, whoe'er thou art 
T)hat drink'ſt this healing ſtream :— 
If e' er Compaſſion o'er thy heart 

| Diffus'd its — beam, 


Think on the Wretch, whoſe diſtant Lot 


This friendly Aid denies; 
| Think how in ſome poor, lonely Cot 
He unregarded lies! 
Hither th' aflitediStranger bring, 
_ Relieve his heartfelt Woe, 
And let thy Bounty, like this Spring, 
| In genial Currents flow. 5 


5 80 be thy Vears from Want, and Pain, 
And pining Sickneſs fre, 
And thou from Heav'n that Debt obtain 

The poor Man owes to thee, 


0» 
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On FASHIONABLE DISEASES. _ 


; F like its companion Luxury, 

may be conſidered as one of thoſe 
excreſcences which are attached to national 
improvement; and which ſo far reſemble the 
moſs of fruit- trees, and the miſletoe of the 
oak, as not to be entirely uſeleſs; though 
they may be occaſionally injurious. 

Whilſt one part of a poliſhed nation is 
aſſiduouſly engaged in cultivating the arts 
and ſciences; another part is not leſs buſily 
employed in the invention and regulation 

of its faſhions, * 

As ſocieties advance in civilization, the 
active mind of man, not contented with the 
means of ſatisfying our natural wants, is 

| B | anxiouſly 


| 
| 
{ 
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anxiouſly employed in- creating artificial 
wants, and the means of their gratification, 


When that ſcourge of mankind Louis the 


XIV. was induced by vanity and ambition 


to attempt univerſal empire, his ſubje&ts 


were, pour Phonneur du grand Monargue, 
not leſs ſolicitous to extend the language 
and faſhions of that frivolous nation; and 
even ſturdy John Bull, whilſt his armies 


and navies triumphed over thoſe of France, 
deigned to ſubmit to the influence of her 


faſhions, * 5 


Buy one of thoſe revolutions, however, 
which are not unfrequent in the affairs of 
men; whilſt France has of late preſumed to 
dictate to our Miniſters, ſhe has conde- 
fcended to adopt our faſhions: manifeſt 
proofs of which frequently occurred to me 
in that country, and even in the apart- 
ments of the firſt lady of that kingdom: 
How have we benefited by the exchange? 
The empire of faſhion has now become 


_ univerſal; it is not confined to the decora- 
tion of our perſons, or the embelliſhment 


of our houſes and equipages; but extends 


to our politics, morals, religion, and even 
| in 
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in ſome degree to our ſciences. Men and 
women of faſhion are ſupereminently diſ- 


tinguiſhed from thoſe of no fa Mion, or whom 
no-body knows. N 


I do not, however, entirely approve of | 


thoſe apparent diſcriminations of national 
character, merely becauſe they do not ſeem 


to anſwer the purpoſe for which they were 


eſtabliſhed; for whilſt people of no rank 
and ſlender means preſume to intrude on 
the province of their ſuperiors, by faſhionably 
ruining themſelves, their families, and con- 
nections; the pale of diſtinction is thrown 
down by toad-eaters, ſwindlers, and gamb- 
lers, who, by keeping the beſt company, neceſ- 


ſarily exalt themſelves to the high prero- 


gative of being people of faſhion. 

Should any of my faſhionable 3 
expreſs their ſurpriſe at meeting with a diſ- 
ſertation on faſhion in a medical eſſay, my 


reply is ready; that as medicine, as well as 


ſome other arts, is become ſubject to the 
empire of faſhion, there can be no impro- 


priety in conſidering by what means this 
has been effected. * 


B 2 _ _ Faſhion 
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12 On Faſhionable Diſeaſes, 


Faſhion has long influenced the great and 


opulent in the choice of their phyſicians, 


ſurgeons, apothecaries, and midwives; but 
it is not ſo obvious how it has influenced 
them alſo in the choice of their diſeaſes. 
This I ſhall endeavour to explain. 
Patients are generally prompted by curio- 
ſity to enquire of their medical guide, what 
is their diſeaſe? But an explicit anſwer to 


the queſtion is not always either convenient 


or practicable; becauſe the doctor is ſome- 
times ignorant of it himſelf; inſtead there- 
fore of entering on a learned diſquiſition on 


the ſubject, or candidly confeſſing his igno- 


rance, which would not be always confiſtent 
with good policy; he gratifies his patient by 
a general term, which may, or may not, be 


expreſſive of the nature of the diſeaſe. 


If both patient and doctor are people 


of faſhion, this circumſtance is alone ſuffi- 


cient to render the term faſhionable ; for as 
people of faſhion claim an excluſive privi- 
lege of having always ſomething to com- 
plain of; ſo the mutual communication of 
their ailments is often a topic of converſa- 


tion; the * frequently ſuggeſts a 


ſimilarity 
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e of diſeaſe, though none ſuch really | 
exiſts; and thus the term becomes ſoon 


completely faſhionable. 

In the latter end of the laſt and begin- 
ning of this century, ſpleen, vapours, or 
hyp, was the faſhionable diſeaſe. 


The Princeſs, afterwards Queen Anne, of- 


ten chagrined and inſulted in her former ſta- 
tion, and perplexed and harraſſed in the latter, 


was frequently ſubject to depreſſion of ſpirits, 
for which, after the courtly phyſicians had 
given it a name, they proceeded to preſcribe 


Rawleigh's confection and pearl cordial. 
This circumſtance was ſufficient to transfer 
both the diſeaſe and the remedy to all who 
had the leaſt pretenſions to rank with per- 
ſons of faſhion. In proceſs of time, how- 
ever, theſe faſhionable and palatable ſhop 


drams, became by repetition too weak, and 
many of the patients, tired of the expence 


and inefficacy of the remedy, found a more 
ready and more powerful ſubſtitute 1 in cloſet 
cordials and plain Nantz. 


Upwards of thirty years ago, a cranial on 
nervous diſeaſes was publiſhed by my quon- 
dam learned and ingenious preceptor Dr. 
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WaurrTrT, profeſſor of phyſick, at Edin- 
burgh. Before the publication of this 
book, people of faſhion had not the leaſt 
idea that they had nerves ; but a faſhionable 
apothecary of my acquaintance, having caſt 
his eye over the book, and having been often 
puzzled by the enquiries of his patients con- 
cerning the nature and cauſes of their com- 
plaints, derived from thence a hint, by 
which he readily cut the gordian knot— 
Madam, you are nervous; the ſolution was 
quite ſatisfactory, the term became faſhion- 
able, and ſpleen, vapours, and hyp, were 
forgotten. 

Some years after this, Dr. Coz wrote a 
treatiſe on biliary concretions, which turned 
the tide of faſhion; nerves and nervous diſ- 
ſeaſes were kicked out of doors, and bilious 
became the faſhionable term. How long it 
will ſtand its ground cannot be determined. 
Names or terms, when improperly em- 
ployed in matters of ſcience, neceſſarily 
create confuſion and error; but had this 
faſhionable term been productive of no 
untoward practical conſequences, I ſhould 
have conſidered any attempt to combat the 

idea 


On Faſbimable Dices * 


idea as unneceſſary and abſurd. But I have 
obſerved ſo many injurious effects from the 
adoption of this idea, that I think it my 
duty to be at ſome pains to point out the 
danger of it. 1 
From a well- grounded opinion that Bath 
waters are very beneficial in colics produced 
by gall-ſtones, and other caſes of defective 
bile, a very conſiderable proportion of the 
patients who reſort to this place, come with 
a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion that their complaints 
are hilious; inſomuch that inſtead of my 
patients giving me a detail of their ſymp- 
toms, by which I may judge of the nature 
of the diſeaſe; the anſwer generally * f 
. Doctor, 1 am bilious;” and on enquiry, I | 
find that they have generally been in the 
habit of taking medicines to carry off 
the bile. | : 
Io point out the — conſequences | 
of indulging, and acting, under this idea, I 
ſhall, as briefly as poſſible, relate two caſes, 
out of many others which have occurred 
to me. 

Same years ago a lady, daughter 10 an 
eminent phyſician, and wife to a gentleman 
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more reſpectable from his perſonal character, 
than even by his near relation to a noble fa- 
mily, conſulted me on her caſe. 

A late faſhionable phyſician, who had de- 
ed practice, ſpent ſome time at this gen- 


tleman's country ſeat. As he had been the 
family phyſician, the lady conſulted him, as 
a friend, concerning a complaint of her ſto- 


mach, and he preſcribed her a courſe of 


purging ſalts, under the idea that the caſe 


Wass bilious. 


Some weeks after I was conſulted ; and 


found that ſhe had almoſt daily uſed theſe 
ſalts, but inſtead of being relieved was much 
reduced, with a total loſs of appetite, and 


extreme oppreſſion after meals; from which 


very diſtreſsful ſymptom, ſhe was in ſome 


meaſure relieved; either by diſcharging her 
ſtomach, or a repetition of her purge. 
I, m vain, attempted to diſſuade my pa- 


tient from this deſtructive practice, and 


therefore adviſed that ſome ather phyſician 
might be conſulted. Some difficulty having 


ariſen concerning the choice, copies of her 
caſe were ſent to three phyſicians in London. 


| wan phyſician- who had been ſtrongly re- 


Con- 


— 
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- commended by the friend of the family as 


his ſucceſſor, deſired the patient might go to 
town, and put herſelf under his care; but 
this being, on account of ' her weakneſs, 
deemed impracticable, he was prevailed on 
to viſit her. As we did not agree in our 
opinion of the caſe, I reſigned the patient 


totally to his direction: Purging medicines, | 


and large quantities of the acid of lemons, 


were ordered; and her phyſician left her 


with a declafation that he expected to find 
her out of danger in the courſe of two 
days, when he fhould viſit her again: But 
on the morning of that day ſhe died, after 
having laboured for twenty-four hours under 
violent convulſions. | 

Here a trivial complaint, which might 
have been relieved by a few ſtomach medi- 
cines, and a courſe of Bath waters, became 
fatal from injudicious management in the be- 
ginning; for I was well aſſured that the diſ- 


eaſe was incurable before the lady was viſited 


by the laſt phyfician; who erred only in his 


favourable prognoſtic reſpecting the iſſue of a 


caſe which was beyond the power of medi- 


eine: though it is probable the lady's death 
al wa 
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was precipitated by the adoption of his * 
tron's plan. 


A ſingle lady, daughter of a moſt thy 
and reſpectable friend of mine, had been for 
many months in the habit of taking purges, 
with an expectation of carrying off bile; in- 
ſomuch that her ſtomach and bowels, ha- 
ving become, by repetition, inſenſible to the 
impreſſion of weaker purges, was at length 
obliged to have recourſe to gamboge pills, 


by the direction of a very eminent phyſician 
in London. Her health, conſiderably im- 
paired by this practice, was farther injured 


by the death of an only fiſter, and ſhe came 
to Bath laſt ſpring to conſult me. 


This lady had been ſo accuſtomed to fre- 
quent purging, that ſhe experienced the 


moſt diſtreſsful oppreſſion and ſenſe of full- 
' neſs at the pit of the ſtomach, when ſhe 


omitted the uſe of her pills for a day or two: 
But I having pointed out the danger of pur- 


ſuing this plan, ſhe deſiſted, and from the 


uſe of a few warm medicines, aſſiſted by the 
Bath water, gradually increaſed to four of 


the largeſt glaſſes of the King's Bath pump. 


This lady left Bath much amended; and by 
| | letter 
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a letter received from her lately, I underſtand 


that ſhe has not taken any purgative ſince, 
_ excepting a little tincture of rhubarb once 


only, when indiſpoſed by colic. | 

_ Had this lady continued the uſe of theſe 
violent purgatives, or indeed of any, ſhe 

would probably have died under complaints 

ſimilar to thoſe mentioned in the preceding 


caſe; or have been deſtroyed by an inflam- | 


mation of the bowels, in conſequence of 
their inſuperable inſenſibility to the im- 
preſſion of neceſſary means. 


The Bath water and other remedies ren- 


dered the farther uſe of purges unneceſſary, 


by ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, 
and enabling them to perform their nmol 


regularly and ſteadily. 7 5-4 0 
The caſes now related afford an irrefra- 

gable proof of the dangerous conſequences 

of indulging in the habitual uſe of drugs, 


eſpecially thoſe of the purgative kind; and 


this often upon the moſt trivial occaſions; 
and I am entirely convinced that Anderſon's 
pills, and James's Analeptic pills (now the 
faſhionable remedy,) have been more de- 


ſtructive to his Majeſty's ſubjects than even 
the havock of war. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


dant and too ſharp, or the reverſe; that is, 
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Before I proceed to aſſign my reaſons for 
believing that the idea of bilious diſeaſes 
being frequent, 1s founded in error, it will 
be proper to conſider the true meaning of 


the term #:/1ous. Bil is a fluid of a brown- 


iſh yellow colour, of a pungent bitter taſte, 
ſeparated by the liver, and diſcharged into 
the bowels a few inches below the inferior 
orifice of the ſtomach; partly from the liver, 


and partly from the gall bladder, which is a 
kind of repoſitory for the bile, where it 


undergoes ſome neceſſary changes. 
It is ſuppoſed to be of great importance 


in converting our foods into proper nou- 


riſhment; The ſhare that the bile has in 


this proceſs can only be accurately explained 


in terms which would not be intelligible to 
any but medical readers; and indeed the 
following arguments, which will be urged 
againſt the ſuppoſition of bile being a fre- 
quent cauſe of diſeaſe, muſt neceſſarily be 
leſs cogent, becauſe ſome of the moſt for- 
cible reaſons muſt be omitted, as not intel- 
ligible to ordinary readers. 

Bile may be ſaid to be either too abun- 


too 
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too ſcanty or not ſufficiently pungent; and 


one or other of thoſe conditions muſt take 
place in any diſeaſe, which is commonly 
called b'ilious; though I think very impro- 
perly, in every caſe where it is deficient. In 
hot climates, and even during the ſultry 
weather of our ſummers, the bile may be 


too ſharp; and therefore offenſive to the 


ſtomach and bowels: But perſons moſt ſub- 
ject to thoſe complaints, are chiefly the 


ſtrong, athletic, and laborious; who are 


much expoſed to the heat of the ſun, ſuch 
as ſoldiers, ſeamen, and day-labourers; but 
even in thoſe perſons, I know from experi- 
ence, that the bile diſcharged is more fre- 
_ quently an effect than a cauſe of diſeaſe; 
for though the natural pungency of the 


bile may be exaſperated by exceſs of heat 


in fevers; yet as ſoon as the fever ceaſes, the 
bile, fo far from being either too abundant or 
too acrid, is generally deficient in both re- 


ſpects, and continues to be ſo until the patient 


recovers his health and ſtrength. That ſal- 
lowneſs and duſkineſs of complexion, there- 


fore, which we remark in the countenances 


of perſons recovering from intermittent fevers 
| 5 and 
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and agues, and alſo in chronic diſeaſes, ' and 
which is often termed 6:lious; is owing to 
a cauſe with which bile 1s very little, if at 
all, connected, any otherwiſe than in con- 
ſequence of its deficiency, which, in the 
language of common ſenſe, cannot be called 
bilious. | 
\ Perſons of relaxed, delicate, and irritable 
habits (and ſuch generally are the perſons 
of rank and fortune who ſeem to have mo- 
nopolized the term) are ſo far from being 
affected by exceſs of the bile, that the very 
reverſe is the caſe. 2 
The bile is often more deficient in quan- 
tity and pungency than the reverſe; and this 
is frequently the reſult of that indolence of 
life and relaxation of habit, moſt frequently 
to be met with in the wealthy; and is often 
accompanied by a train of nervous ſymp- 
toms; though there is no doubt but perſons 
in the inferior ranks of life, who are reduced 
indigence, improper diet, or diſeaſe, may alſo 
labour under this defect of the bile. But 
without. inſiſting on the improptiety of ap- 
plying the term bilious under theſe circum- 
| ſtances, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
| in 
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in ſuch caſes all the remedies directed, are 
ſuch as are intended to increaſe the quan- 
tity and ſharpneſs of this humour: Hence 
the late celebrated Dr. BoxRHaave preſcri- 
bed ox's gall and other bitters as ſubſtitutes 
the bile. | 15 : | 
Faundice, or a bilious tinge of the ſkin, is 
conſidered as a ſufficient proof of an ex- 
ceſs of bile; and many patients, eſpecially 
the ladies, are very much in the habit of 
conſulting their friends and their doctors, 
concerning the colour of their eyes; and 
by the aid of a depraved imagination, often 
detect bile as a cauſe where it does not exiſt. 
Thus, when a lady, having ſpent many 
hours at a Route, almoſt ſuffocated by the 
hot and tainted air of a ſmall crouded room; 
is thrown into a temporary fever, and awakes 
unrefreſhed and diſtreſſed; perhaps not in a 
very good humour, from a bad run at cards 
the preceding night; upon conſulting her 
glaſs, finds her complexion not ſo clear as 
the preceding day; but unwilling to attribute 
it to the real cauſe, finds a ready reſource in 
the bile. | 


Jaundi ce, 
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Jaundice, however, is rarely the conſe- 
quence of exceſs of bile, but of its defici- 
| ency, and only ſhews that it has by a variety 
- of cauſes, ſome of them not well underſtood, 
been diverted from its natural courſe. But 
here, the means. of relief are ſuch as may be 
beneficial in reſtoring it to its uſual channel, 
and increaſe its quantity and ſharpneſs; and 
not to diſcharge it as abundant and offen- 
ſive: therefore, this does not deſerve, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the name of a bilious diſeaſe, any 
more than a dropſy neceſſarily implies an 
exceſs of the thinner parts of the blood. 
A bilious tinge of the ſkin is not unfre- 
quently the accidental effect of nervous or 
| ſpaſmodic colics, owing to the natural paſ- 
| ſages of the bile being ſo blocked up by a 
temporary conſtriction, that it is diffuſed - 
cover the ſurface, This I have more than 
once . obſerved in patients exquiſitely ner- 
vous, and in whom there was not the leaſt 
_ reaſon to ſeſpect either abundance of bile, or 
gall-ſtones. In theſe caſes, the ſkin and 
whites of the eyes have loſt the yellow tinge, 
when the ſpaſm being removed, the. bile re- 
turned into its natural courſe. A doſe of 


15 . 
7 
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camphor, or opium effected a cure; whilſt a 
purge, given in this ſtate of the organs, 
would have increaſed the yellowneſs. 

But there are many diſeaſes accompanied 


with a ſallowneſs of complexion, often miſ- 
taken for a jaundiced tinge; and this is 


1 


ſometimes the caſe in perſons who labour 


under a complication of nervous and hypo- 


chondriacal ſymptoms, not unfrequently 


complicated with ill- formed gout: ſuch per- 


ſons, under the idea of being bilious, are 
frequently too buſy with purgatives, for the 


abſurd purpoſe of carrying off a cauſe which 
does not exiſt; and thereby expiparate all 


their complaints. 

Gall. ſtones, as they are commonly called, 
are formed, by the bile contained in the gall- 
bladder becoming gradually ſo congealed as 


to acquire the conſiſtence of yellow wax. 


This is not ſo frequent a diſeaſe as is gene- 


rally imagined; but it is [eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from what are commonly, but falſely, called 


bilious caſes, from the exquiſite and intole- 


rable pains at the pit of the ſtomach; whilſt 
the gall-ſtones block up the paſſage from the 


gall- bladder. But this terrible evil is not 
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always accompanied with a bilious tinge of 


the ſkin, which is indeed often accidental, 
and unconnected with any fault of the bile. 


Even diſeaſes of the liver itſeff, the organ 
which prepares this humour, do not, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, deſerve the name of bilidds; for 
yellowneſs of the ſkin, or a diſcharge of bile, 


are only accidental circumſtances; and ſome 


of the moſt inveterate diſeaſes of this organ 
take place without either. 1 4 


A bitter taſte of the en a browniſh 


iſt on the tongue, a ſickneſs, and ſenſe of 
oppreſſion at the pit of the ſtomach, are ſup- 
poſed to be undoubted, proofs of offenſive 


bile in the ſtomach; eſpecially if bile be diſ- 


charged by vomiting: but if we conſider the 
unnatural medley of foods which are ſwal- 
Towed by the rich and luxurious, we may 


readily account for theſe ſymptoms, without 


attributing them to the bile ; which, had it 
really | exiſted in the ſtomach, would rather 
have prevented, by: its affimilating quality, 
thoſe unnatural ferments, than have pro- 
moted them; and indeed this is ſuppoſed to 
be its peculiar office, after the food 1 is dif- 
n into the bowels, : 3 


With 
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With reſpect to the ſuppoſed unequivocal 
proof of an offenſive ſtate of the bile, from 
its being diſcharged by vomit, this circum- 
ſtance merits a diſtin& and more minute 
conſideration. | 

Though ſome | phyſicians have alledged 
that bile is always preſent in the ſtomach, 
and that it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the 
digeſtion of the food; yet the majority have 
doubted, and even denied the fact; and ſome 
experiments made on brutes, with an expreſs 
intention to aſcertain the nature of digeſ- 
tion, ſeem to contradict it. If bile ever ar- 
rives at the ſtomach, it muſt be by a per- 
verted and retrograde motion of the bowels, 
and contrary to gravity ; which, in the ſimpli- 
city of the operations of nature, cannot rea- 
dily be admitted; for if the wiſe author of our 
being had intended that the bile ſhould be de- 
poſited in the ſtomach, it might eaſily have 
been conveyed directly thither, as, it is ſaid, 
was found to be the caſe on the diſſection of a 
man who had been remarkable for a moſt 
voracious appetite, owing, as it was ſuppoſed, : 
to its -being conveyed thither directly by a 
| We; Some of my patients have aſked me 
WS - | E OW 
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| how bile ſhould be diſcharged from the ſto- 


mach, if it was not depoſited there. The 


| anſwer is eaſy. The ſenſation of ſickneſs, if 


it be ſevere and permanent, promotes a re- 


gurgitation of bile into the ſtomach, by in- 


verting the periſtaltic motion of that bowel 
or inteſtine which is connected . with the 
ſtomach: and hence it ſometimes happens, 
that when the ſtomach is empty, pure bile is 
diſcharged by the firſt effort; but this is no 
evidence of its being the offenſive cauſe of 
the vomiting, but an accidental effect; nei- 
ther is a copious diſcharge of bile any evi- 


| dence of its being in a diſeaſed ſtate. 


The moſt healthy perſon, on going to ſea, 
when he becomes ſick, diſcharges, after vari- 
ous efforts, a great quantity of bile, and this 


for days ſucceſſively : but ſhall we from 


thence infer that his bile is abundant or 
acrid? A man in high health receives a 


blow on his head, by which his brain is in- 


jured; he throws up green bile: are we to 
ſuppoſe that the bile is in fault? Perſons 


ſubject to nervous head-achs often diſcharge 


bile; but the effect is accidental, and is in 


no reſpect connected with a fault of this hu- 


— 
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mour. Perſons, the tone of eee 


is much impaired by intemperance, and 
other cauſes, after a ſevere fit of heartburn, 
diſcharge the contents of the ſtomach ſo ex- 
tremely ſour, as even to corrode the throat. 
After a few efforts, the matter thrown up is 


green: this alſo is attributed to bile; though 


in truth, if this bile had been preſent in the 
ſtomach, it would have neutralized and cor- 
rected this, ſharp acid; as we know that ox 


gall mixed with acids has this effect. 


To conclude, the idea of bile being a pre- 
dominant cauſe of diſeaſe, is a groſs and 
vulgar error; and in its conſequences a very 
injurious one; and I can, from long and 
extenſive experience, aver, that thoſe evils 
which have been attributed to its exceſs, 
have generally reſulted from its deficiency; 
and that the idea of carrying off this moſt 


uſeful and ſalutary humour, when it is al- 


ready too ſcanty, has been often productive of 
the moſt dangerous and fatal conſequences. 
N. B. In the Greek language, the ſame 


term is uſed to expreſs bile and anger; hence 
the word choleric is applied to perſons of a 


violent. iraſcible, and reſentful diſpoſition, 
| e Were 


N 


Were the Britiſh Fair, eſpecially the PFaſhion- 
able, (whoſe poliſhed education has a mani- 


_ feſt tendency to regulate, if not almoſt anni- 


hilate, all the tumultuous paſſions) apprized 
of this circumſtance, they could not poſſibly 
conceive, that any of their bodily or mental 
evils originated from, or were connected 
with an exceſs of gall or bile; and inſtead of 
continuing to adopt it as a faſhionable diſeaſe, 
they would reſign it to the nymphs of St. 

Giles s and i e 
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We DANGEROUs EFFECTS of nor and 
CROUDED RooMs. 
C HAP. I. 
IRE is an element, the nature of which, 
notwithſtanding the numerous experi- 
ments and painful reſearches of philoſophers 


and chymiſts, is but imperfectly underſtood. 
It is the moſt univerſal principle, and the 


moſt powerful agent, in nature, as it pervades 


all bodies, and reſides in a certain degree in 
che 


| 3 | 
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the coldeſt: heat and flame being only ef- 
fects of its activity, and cold of its e 
ſtate, in thoſe bodies. | 

When united with the principle of in- 
flammability, which reſides in many bodies, 
thoſe bodies, when fire acts upon them, 
burſt out into flame; and this flame is ſup- 
petites by the external air: which is alfo 
ſuppoſedto enter copiouſly into the compo- 


kh Skothoſe bodies during their ſtate of 
combuſtion. 


Though all bodies in nature are not ſuſ- 
ceptible of flame, yet all are of heat, in 
various degrees, generally in F to 

their denſity. | 
The effects of heat on animal bodies are 
in proportion to its degree, and perhaps of 
ſome other circumſtances not yet well aſcer- 
tained, In a moderate degree; it creates an 
agreeable ſenſation in the parts with which 
it comes in contact, quickens the circulation 
of the blood, and increaſes the ſenſibility of 
the body. In a degree equal to, or above 
the heat of the body, it firſt excites and in- 
creaſes the powers of the circulation; but . 
ultimately Venen and depreſſes them: 
Hence 
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Hence it is that bakers, blackſmiths, manu- 
facturers of glaſs, &c. are oppreſſed, and 
eventually much weakened, by the heat of 
their furnaces, &c.; and we know that exceſs 
of heat alone produces dangerous and often 
fatal fevers; and that, when the impreſſions 
of cold ſucceed thoſe of heat, a vanety of 
diſeaſes are produced, according to the de- 
grees of each, and other circumſtances. 


This ſubject will be — more ſy 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAP, 
Errrrs of Nox1ovs AIR, 


EIS term, when applied to air, im- 
phes, that it is injurious to anirnal 
life. The maſs of air which ſurrounds this 
globe to a conſiderable height, and which is 
called the atmoſphere, ſeems to be a com- 
pound of pure air blended with a very large 
proportion of exhalations from animals, ve- 
getables, minerals, and metals; and there - 


fore muſt be more or less impure in pro- 


tion 
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portion to the nature and —_— of theſe 
exhalations, 

As we are conſtantly and necelfividy re- 
ceiving a column of this air into our lungs, 
for the ſupport of life, it is of conſiderable 
importance that it ſhould be as free from 
impurity as poſſible, (for impure it always is 
in ſome degree) becauſe, when highly conta- 
minated, it is fatal; as is evident from the 
effects of burning charcoal, experiments with 
the air- pump, &c. 

The effects of impure air on the body are 
various, according to the degree of its im- 
purity. The perſon who remains for ſome 
time in foul air becomes uneaſy and lan- 
gud, with head-ach, difficulty of breathing, 
ſenſe of oppreſſion about the heart, cold 
ſweat, fainting, &c. 

Theſe effects ſhew that the lunge are un- 
able to admit or diſcharge the air with their 
uſual freedom; that the powers of the heart 
and circulation are weakened; the energy of 
the nervous ſyſtem depreſſed and almoſt ſuſ- 
pended; and tht life will ſoon be n, 
extinguiſned. | 


It may now be proper to enquire what 


are the chief cauſes of theſe 2 that 
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we may avoid, or in ſome meaſure coun- 
teract them. | 

1ſt, Heat in exceſs is the cauſe of much 
inconvenience and danger, as has been re- 
marked in the preceding chapter, even when 
it is not combined with any other noxious 
qualities. In no city or quarter of the 
kingdom are theſe evils ſo frequently or ſe- 
verely felt as at Bath ; ſurrounded as it is by 
hills, the incumbent atmoſphere is rendered 
more warm and moiſt by the ſteams from 
the hot baths, and the ſmoke from the nu- 
merous fires. This atmoſphere is more 
ſtagnant, or leſs frequently changed here 
than in cities ſituated on plains; and when 
changed, it is but partially ſo; the colder and 
| heavier air ruſhing into and through the 
ſtreets, in eddies, eſpecially from the weſt 
and northern points; hence it is a general 
complaint that Bath is more windy than any 
other place. 

This city being much ana = moſt of 
the houſes are occupied by ſtrangers ; ſo that 
conſtant fires in almoſt every apartment, 
render the houſes exceedingly hot; as 1s evi- 
dent from the heat of the party walls, which 
15 


&2 
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is ſometimes almoſt intolerable in bed-cham- 


bers, eſpecially if the beds are Placed near 
thoſe walls. 

The public rooms, though lofty and ſpa- 
cious, are nevertheleſs rendered very hot by 
the numerous fires, and the great number of 
candles; but eſpecially by the croud of peo- 
ple who reſort to them: but the evil is much 
increaſed by the frequency of private routes, 
where ſmall rooms are filled by a .croud 
of perſons.* 

Hence it is that W almoſt gene- 
rally complain of having caught cold on 
their coming to Bath; and invalids are not 
only thereby interrupted in the uſe of the 
waters, but their healths are much impaired; 


It has been to me matter of great ſurpriſe, that in this city, where 
the public rooms are ſo commodious, people of faſhion ſhould counte- 
nance private meetings or routes, not only to the injury of the public 
inſtitutions, but manifeſtly, of their own healths, Some wicked wags 
have occaſionally related fuch circumſtanees of the ludicrous and 
laughable diſtreſſes which have occurred at thoſe meetings, as would 
have afforded our late Ariſtophanes ample materials for a farce: It 


is my duty to attend ſolely to the very ſerious conſequences which re- 
ſult from ſuch meetings. 


In London, the practice of giving routes is more warrantable, not 
only becauſe there are few, if any, public card- rooms; and the private 
apartments are much more ſpacious and airy than our dining- rooms 
and parlours here; not to mention the bed-chambers, cloſets, and 
eupboargs, into which the company are crammed, X 


and 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
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and coughs, rheumatiſms, and fevers, are 


ſuperadded to their other maladies. 


Theſe evils are not obviated by the uſe of 
chairs or other carriages. The common 
chairs, ſoaked by the rains and night-dews 
to which they are perpetually expoſed, in- 
ſtead of affording a proper defence againſt 
the outward air, contribute rather to in- 


. creaſe the evil; nor are gentlemen's car- 


riages much leſs inconvenient ; for beſides 
their being expoſed in open ſheds, where not 
only the leather but the lining muſt una- 
voidably contract and retain damps, perſons 
who paſs from a hot . room, through cold 
and long paſſages, into the open air, and 
from thence to their carriages, are ſubject 
to be inſtantaneouſly chilled by the ſudden 
tranſition from ſuffocating heat to piercing 
cold. | e 85 


2dly. Tainted or impure Air. 
To the philoſophical experiments and re- 


ſearches of the very ingenious Dr. PrizsT- 
LEY, employed in diſcovering the nature and 


properties of factitious airs, we are much in- 


debted for a more accurate knowledge of the 
qualities, 
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qualities, and relative degrees of purity of 
the atmoſpheric air. 
This air, of which it is ſaid not above 
one-ſixth is really pure, is a very heteroge- 
neous mals, the greateſt proportion of which 
is really inimical to animal life. 

Beſide this general ſource of contamina- 


tion, the breath and perſpiration of the hu- 


man body taint the air we breathe ſo much, 
that it is generally ſuppoſed that each perſon 
deſtroys the vivifying principle of a gallon of 


air in a minute; and hence the neceſſity of 


frequently ventilating and renewing the air 


of our apartments, 1 if ſmall and 


crouded. 


Of the dangerous and even fatal effects of 


fingmaant and tainted air, many inſtances are 
recorded. Not to mention the memorable 
inſtance of the black hole at Calcutta, others 
occurred ſome years ago at the aſlizes at 
Oxford, and lately in the afſembly-room at 
Edinburgh; in both which inſtances the air 
became ſo foul, as to threaten the immediate 
deſtruction of every perſon preſent. But 
— 6 air does not only weaken the ſprings of 
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life, but generates the moſt malignant and 
contagious diſeaſes. 

Hence it is, that in the cloſe and damp 
cells of our county jails, the air is ſo noxious 
as to engender a malignant fever, to ſuch a 
degree, that for one convict that is executed, 
three die of the jail diſtemper. It is for this 
reaſon alſo, that unleſs hoſpitals are very ju- 
diciouſly conſtructed, and conſtantly venti- 
lated, a much ſmaller proportion of the 
patients recover, than of thoſe who occupy 
ſeparate apartments in private houſes. 

But independently of theſe and many 
other well-vouched facts, a ſimple experiment 
will afford a poſitive gooey: of what is now 

alledged. | 
Ihe moſt neat and delicate 5" after 

having paſſed the night in his bed-chamber, 
does not, when he awakes, diſcover any of- 
fenſive ſmell in his room: but if he quits it 
for a few minutes, and returns to it, after 
having been in the open air, and before freſh 
air has been admitted, he will quickly diſ- 
cern an eſſential difference. 


+ A philoſophical critic may alledge that I here confound the or- 
dinary contamination of the air with ſpecific contagion ; but ina 
| treatiſe of this kind, accurate diſcrimination is not neceſſary. 

Rs The 
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The ſame happens in public and crouded 
rooms; but as the offenſive impreſſion may 
be partly attributed to the blended efluvia 
from the fires, lights, and perfumes, (the 
latter of which by the bye are not very ſa- 
lutary) the W would not be ſo 
deciſive. 

If theſe evils ariſe from ſtagnant air in 
apartments frequented by the opulent, nice, 
and elegant, who have the means and diſpo- 
ſition to promote neatneſs and cleanlineſs; 
how much more injurious muſt ſtagnant air 
be in the hovels of the indigent, who are 
deſtitute of all the conveniences, and Were 
of the neceſſaries of life 

I ſhall endeavour to explain, as briefly 5 
intelligibly as poſſible, the reaſon why the 
effluvia from human bodies are ſo injurious; 
as ſuch explanation will point out the means 

of leſſening, though perhaps not totally ob- 
viating the evil. 

Many of the organs which . our 
wonderfully complicated frame are em- 
ployed in diſcharging particles of our food, 
or of the conſtituent parts of our bodies, 
which by the various exerciſe of its func- 
| tions 
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noxious matter it takes up in the air cells 
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tions are become uſeleſs; and, if retained, 
would neceſſarily become very noxious, and 


the cauſes of many diſeaſes. Many of thoſe 


diſcharges, eſpecially from the ſurface of the 


body, and from the lungs, are, even in the 


moſt healthy and delicate perſons, in a ſtate 
not very remote from putrefaction; but in 
perſons labouring under diſeaſe, they are of a 


ſtill more noxious nature; and hence two 


hints are ſuggeſted, viz. that perſons in health 
are not benefited by ſleeping in the ſame bed 
with invalids; and that it is peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary to have the apartments of the ſick 


well aired and ventilated; and their apparel, 


eſpecially their linen, frequently changed. 

It is ſuppoſed, and I believe juſtly, that 
more of the offenſive particles of our bodies 
are ſwept off by the air received into the 
langs, than from the whole ſurface of the 


body beſides; and this is the reaſon why the 


air we breathe is ſo ſoon contaminated, and 
rendered unfit for the ſupport of life; and 
this in proportion to the air being leſs pure 
previouſly to its being inſpired ; becauſe, 
thus tainted, it is ſooner ſaturated with the 


of 
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ofthe hangs, and.; thereforc carries * a 
ſmaller proportion in a given time. 
There is another ſource of tainted or im- 
pure air, Abeſides many others which'I ſhall 
not enumerate) viz. burning fuel of every 
kimd. That charcoal taints the air, has 
long been known to medical men; but it 
has nat been ſo generally ſuſpected, that 
candles, lamps, wood, turf, and coal fires, 
foul the air of the apartments: in which they 
are burned. An eminent and very ingeni- 


, ous. phyfician of this city f has, by applying 


Dr. PRIrs TIE Vs teſt, found that the fumes 
of bürninig wood taint the air more than 
thoſe of coal, and chareoal more chan either; 
and that the ſmoke af tallow candles id more 
injurious than that of wax ar ſpermaceti. 
That gentleman: diſcovered alſb: that the 
human breath tainted the air mare conſide- 
rably in the afternoon, than in the morn- 
ing: but that the effects of different kinds 
of paint, and of flowers, on the teſt, were 
leſs apparent than might have been expectad, | 
conſidering how noxious: ) Both * to the | 
Kan ear ca | 211 I de e enen 
Ile bo. 2 Dr. FALCONBR. | Hat 21 14 
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Fire has, in general, been deemed a puri- 
fier of air, and under certain circumſtances 
it may be ſo in a relative degree: by diſſipa- 
ting the moiſture of cold and damp places, 
and, by rarefying the column of air within 
its influence, favour the en of colder 
and denſer air. : 
When Hippocnitesas codſulted concern- 
ing the beſt means of preventing the propa- 
gation of a contagious diſeaſe (perhaps the 
plague) which infeſted a part of Greece; he 
adviſed that large fires might be made in a 
narrow paſs formed by adjoining mountains, 
for the purpoſe of purifying the air. But it 
is to be doubted how far the expedient 
would avail; as the rarefaction produced by 
the heat, would as readily. favour a torrent 
of infected air from one ny as of: er 
air from the other.. ee 
Burning bodies 3 b Aa large 
quantity of the ſurrounding atmoſphere, and 
it is to be ſuppoſed the pureſt, as ĩt is a more 
ſuitable pabulum; but it is equally certain, 
khat they alſo throw off a very large portion 
of inflammable air, by which the atmoſpheric 
1 18 tainted: 80 that fires and all other 
£ burning 
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buming: bodies injure the air, not only by: 


[ conſuming the purer part, but by throwing | 


off foul air. 
From What has TORR ad it appears that 


a variety of circumſtances conſpire, even in 


our private habitations and apartments, to 


weaken, and almoſt inſenſibly undermine the 
ſprings of life; but in public meetings and 


private routs, the evils ariſing from large 
fires, numerous lights, and oroutled, rooms, 
are proportionably increaſed. 


A circumſtance Which 1 8 two ; 


years ago. firſt induced me to offer ved opi- 


nion on this ſubject. 

A young lively woman, 3 came hither 
to put herſelf under my care, gave a rout, 
room was ſmall, and the company very nu- 

merous. We had not been long ſeated at 

| the card tables, before a young man, my 
| - partner, after having undergone various 
changes of countenance, fell into a ſwoon. 


The doors were thrown open to afford him 


freſh air, and my patient, who was a deli- 
cate invalid, was much injured by the ſudden : 

expoſure to the. current of cold air. Ho . 
Deb ge TR. | the 
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the reſt of the company were affected, I had 
not an opportunity of knowing; but my own 
feelings and ſufferings for many hours after 
I retited; convinced me of the ee 


; conſequences of ſueh meetings. 


On declaring, a few days after, to one of 
my brethren, a man of humour, my reſolu- 
tion of writing a bitter Philippic againſt 


routs; he archly replied, Let them alone, 


< Doctor, how otherwiſe could my fe 
7 * phyſicians ſubſiſt in this place? ? 12 
I proceed now to point out the means * 
which theſe evils are to be Obviated. 0 
It may be laid down as a Lf-ovitent pro- 
poſition, that as the extremes of heat and 
cold are very injurious to the human frame, 
eſpecially if they rapidly ſucceed each other; 
fo it is incumbent on thoſe who wiſh to 
preſerve health, to endeavour toeftabliſh ſuch! 


an equality in the temperature of the air 


they breathe, as to avoid an exceſs of either. 

The public rooms of chis eity, though 
very ſpacious and lofty, are, however, ſo 
heated by fires, lights, andi a cioud of _ 


- pany; as to be very ifurious to choſe 'w 


0b) en them. On the ball * —— 
72 <Q | door 
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door of the ball room is generally left open, 
and the chimneys afford a vent, in ſome 
degree, to the foul and rarefied air. But 
this is not ſufficient; as is manifeſt to the 
feelings of every perſon on paſſing into 
them from the outer rooms. Thoſe who 
frequent the card rooms have not even the 
denefit of an open door, unleſs when per- 
ſons paſs and repaſs, when the cold air 
ruſning in by ſtarts and n is more 
hurtful than beneficiaal. 

I would therefore propoſe that the a 
ments of all public rooms, and indeed of 


private houſes, ſhall be ſo conſtructed, as 


that the upper dwiſion ſhall flide down, and 
that a certain portion of them, according as 
the room is more or leſs crouded, be always 
kept open. By thus promoting a free and 
conſtant circulation: of air in every apart- 
ment, whether occupied or not, the internal 
and external air becomes nearly of equal 
temperature; the foul air which is generated 
in cloſe unoccupied chambers, and which 
adheres to the walls and furniture, will be 
carried off before it is accumulated, and the 
uſual practice of airing rooms, by opening 

911 N | "Re 
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the windows, and warming them with fires, | 
will be leſs; if at all neceſſary. '- - 


This opening of the windows being; even 


in private houſes, much above the level of 
our bodies, obviates the objection of its be- 


ing ee by don le us tai «current. 
of air. 
But the 0. 18, har: unleſs hes ind 


ſets ſtrongly from the quarter oppoſite to 
the open windows, the rarefied and foul 


air, ruſhing through thoſe apertures, coun- 
teracts and reſiſts the column of cold air. 


This is evident from a ſimple experiment. 
Apply a burning candle to the upper crevice 
of the door of a heated room, the flame 


will tend outwards; if to the bottom cre- 
vice, inwards; a proof that whilſt the heated 
and foul air ruſnes out at the upper crevice, 
the colder and purer air enters below.— 


Hence the impropriety of double doors, li- 


nings, liſtings, and ſand- bags, all which, by 
preventing ſome degree of ventilation, con- 


tribute to the evil which I with to obviate. 
A thermometer placed in public rooms, 

and the ſitting rooms of private houſes, 

5 would —_ the * of heat, which 1 in 


the 
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the winter ought rarely to exceed 58 or 60 
degrees of Farenheit's thermometer; whereas 
when this teſt is applied in heated and 
| crouded rooms, it is found to exceed it con- 
ſiderably. | 

A lady of, this city, ho conſulted me, 
had the caſements of her apartments altered 
in the manner I have ſuggeſted; and has 
been benefited by the experiment. | 

It is obvious, that by theſe expedients for 
| ping the heat of the rooms, we ſhould 
not only breathe a purer air, but, in a great 
meaſure, avoid the dangerous conſequences 
of ruſhing from heated rooms into cold air; 
the difference being, in froſty weather, often 
between 50 and 60 degrees. 

All perſons, but eſpecially invalids, —_ 
they go into a cloſe room from the open air, 
ought not to approach the fire immediately; 
but if cold, bring themſelves gradually to 
the temperature of the air of the room, 
which ought rarely to exceed 60. If from 
inſpecting the thermometer, which ought to 
hang at ſome diſtance from the fire, it is 
found to be conſiderably higher, the fire 
e to be leſſened, or more of the upper 
ſaſnes 


— 
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| 

| 

= {aſhes ene. By ſuch precaution, they 
| wuoill not only avoid the debilitating effects of 
4 a ſudden tranſition from extreme cold to 
great heat, but be leſs affected by the foul 
| air thrown off by the burning fuel. For 
| this reaſon I am, from what I remarked in 
traverſing the continents of Burope and 
America, convinced, that ſtoves are prefer- 
able to open grateg, not only becauſe they 


| diffuſe: the heat more equally; but-carry off 
| the inflammabls air extricated by the fire. 

| a 1 thall- cloſe this Enge with ſome re- 

If we allow 7 852 hours Withabdwenty- 

1 bus to fleep; though many perſons, eſpe- 
ö 1 cCually invalids, ſpend many more hours in 
© their bed-chambers, weſhall find that during 
| more than one-third of our time, we breathe- 
1 the ſame ſtagnant impure air, e im- 
! * I with noxious effluvia. 
| I Thoſe who have not RE the be- 
= Mule teſulting from tHe expedients I ſhall 
_ _— propoſe; are not conſcious of the evils which 
. Proceed from ſleeping in confined and ſmall 
Wo de⸗ad-chambers. But /from the inſtances of 


1 the fatal effects of Mir contaminated in a 
* 5 3 high 
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high degree; already-mentioned, there is the 


ſtrongeſt preſumption that in a lower degree 
the effects, though more infidious, my ne- 


verthelefs be very injurious. 


It may be farther remarked as a collateral 
proof, that we feel ourſelves lively and alert 
in a pure air; and Dr. PRIESTLEY tells us, 


that his feelings and breathing were remark- 


ably pleaſant when he breathed that kind of 
factitious air which he calls deplogiſticated, 


and which is much Purer than the common 
atmoſpheric air. The inference is obvious. 
I would therefore, not only from long 
perſonal experience, but the- information of 
others to whom I have recommended it, ad- 


viſe, that not only invalids, but perſons in 


health, admit a free circulation. of air in 
their bed-chambers, by various ways, and in 
different degrees, according to the ſeaſon of 
os year-and other circumſtances... . 
During the warm cloſe weather y che 


| Am and autumnal months, the chamber 


door may be left open for a few nights; af- 


terwards a part of the ſaſh may be left open; 


but the eurrent of air intercepted by the 
ſhutter: and as the perſon becomes more ha- 
bituated 
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bituated to free air, the ſhutter alſo may be 
ping a eee curtain before 3 it. 210 

In the colder months, a 8 in an . 
joining apartment may be left open, as alſo 
the door of communication; opening or 
cloſing the ſhutter, according as the wind 
does or does not blow directly from that 
quarter. Chimney boards, as very great im- 
pediments to a free circulation, ought never 
to be admitted in any apartment. 

Thick curtains cloſely drawn around the 
bed are very injurious; becauſe they not 
only confine the effluvia thrown off from our 
bodies whilſt in bed, but * the cur- 
rent of pure air. 

It may be objected, that by the . 
of cold air, perſons, eſpecially invalids, would 
be apt to catch cold, as it is commonly called; 
but ſo far from this being the caſe, J aver, 
that diſeaſes from this cauſe generally pro- 
ceed from perſons being expoſed to cold after 
being previouſly much heated: and ſo far is 
exceſſive warmth from being conducive to 
the cure of colds, and their many dangerous 
conſequences, that they are always exaſpe- 
85 rated 
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rated by hot cloſe apartments , and hot regi- 


men; and therefore the beſt means of pre- 
venting. diſeaſes from cold, is to avoid the 
contrary extreme. | 

_ Thoſe perſons who have a window open 
in. the bed-chamber or an adjoining apart- 


ment, need not be under any apprehenſion of 


ſuffering by a current of air being immedi- 
ately directed upon them whilſt in bed; be- 
cauſe, if the upper ſaſn be open, the current 
will be conſiderably above the level of the 
bed; but if the lower ſaſn be open, it will be 
prudent to draw ſo much of the bed curtain 
as to prevent the wind from blowing upon 


the perſon in bed. But the danger of catch- 


ing cold from ſuch current is more apparent 
than real, for if the head and body are 
properly covered, there is no hazard; and 
one advantage of thus admitting air is, that 
perſons who are in the habit of lying very 
warm, will by this expedient find themſelves 
much leſs oppreſſed, and heated by a load of 
bed- clothes; as the lungs, like the funnel of 
a ſtove, diſcharge the heated and foul air by 
means of the cool air admitted 10 _ in- 
ſpiration 1 
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[$2 Effetts of Noxious Air. 


It may alſo be alledged, that from the EX 
periments. of Dr. :InG6Exnnouz,: night air is 


noxious; as vegetables in a growing ſtate 
throw off in the ſhade, a great quantity of 


noxious air. But allowing the reſult of 


theſe experiments to be ſuch as the Doctor 
has related, it may indeed be an objection to 


keeping flowers in our apartments, but none 


to the night air in large cities — no ve- 
getation goes on:. 

It will be expected, that infleadcf lng 
from-general principles, I ſhoultl adduce in- 
ſtances of the ſafety and utility of this inno- 


vation; and the expectation is reaſonable: 


but it would ſwell this eſſay too much to 
ter into numerous and minute details; I 
ſhall: however mention a few circumſtances, 


which will, [ hope, ey convidtion . 
with them. 


It is an incontrovertible truch that; in ge- 


neral, ſuch perſons as are prectaded, by ne- 


ceſſity, from the indulgence of warm and 
cloſe rooms; and are deprived even of the 
benefit of comfortable firing, are:more hardy, 
and enjoy firmer health, than the opulent; 


IO no habits of — can afford an 


entire 
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entire exemption from diſeaſe. Hence it is 
that though indigence, and pinching.want, 


is 4 grievous: relative evil; yet affluence and 
luxurious indulgence expoſe us to diſtreſſes 
of a- different kind, and there is nearly a 
compenſation throughout, the balance being 
rather in favour of tlie * n in MPa 
ſociety: 03.0 ? 1 81010 xt! 1 1 


, Of the: fatety of vu duden 1 cd i 
my own. family affords a manifeſt proof; 


nor have I ever heard that any of my friends 


Y 
N or patients who have made the experiment, 
f 


have had any N to FOR Wt but the 
: rn S863 1 


0 About ſixteert years ago 1 attended the | 


1 late Sir John Aſtley, whilſt he ' reſided on 
85 his eſtate at Everley in Wiltſhire. This old 
's I gentleman, then above 80, lay, during the 
Wl frereft part of the winter, in a room with- 
out fire, and a bed without curtains, and 
erery morning plunged into the cold bath; 

and had he not, from a ſpirit of obſtinacy, 
neglected and miſmanaged himſelf when la- 


its nature, he might have ſurvived ſeveral 
years longer. Tha . 
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That the admiſſion of cold air into bed- 
chambers is of uſe in preſerving health, 
cannot. be doubted by any who have read 
the preceding part of this chapter; for if 
foul air weakens and deſtroys the ſprings of 
life, pure air muſt e EK ſupport and 
nb them. 

If at any time I neglect to admit air into 
my bed- chamber, before I go to bed, my 
night is ſpent uncomfortably, I am hot and 
feveriſh, and I awake diſtreſſed by head-ach, 
and other diſagreeable feelings. This may 
be partly attributed to habit; but it affords 
an irrefragable proof, that cool and pure air 
15 more friendly to the human ſyſtem, than 
our being 1mnierſed for many hours in the 
hot and putreſcent vapour: n er our 
own bodies. 

Impure air is peculiarly ny to the 
nervous ſyſtem: it relaxes and enfeebles the 
general habit, and en the Ee of 
the body. 

On converſing with a; \ Genfible a ingeni⸗ 
ons gentleman* on this ſubject, he informed 


” Mr. Lucas, of the York Hotel at Bath. — ie an Unkeert ity 
elucation, very reſpectable family connections, urbanity of manners 
and integrity of heart, conſtitute a gentleman, no no man has a „ 

| x N 8 claim 
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me that he had for many years laboured 
under a complication of nervous ſymptoms, 
for which he. had obtained no relief from 
medicine. He at length determined to try 
the effects of ventilating his chamber in the 
manner I have mentioned; and has 80 q 
Wenden thereby beyond expectation: 
On my communicating theſe remarks to 
an eminent phyſician here, * favoured me 
vu the following letter: rr 
Ido notwith to: One" my name men- 
2 ae in the detail of my caſe; it will be 
« ſafficient to ſay, that having for many 
ir « years been occaſionally ſubject to palpita- 


m 4 tions of the hear 1 ſhortneſs of breathing, 
he 46 great anxiety and depreſſion of ſpirits, uni- 
ar verſal tremor, and other ſymptoms of the 


* kind,-uſually called nervous; after trial of 
he many medicines of the antiſpaſmodic kind, 
he WM 1 found nothing ſo effectual as a ſtrict at- 


of MW * tention to preſerving a due temperature of 
body during the night, at which time the 
m- # above. beef were 8 108 to recur. 


1 
re! : % 


= WB hates METH my a friend Mr. Lyeas. Many 
ears ago T Knew the brother of an Engliſh Peer in the ſame rank of 
life, and with ſimilar qualificatiogßs. | 
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k In order to preſerve this temperature, * 
found it neceſſary to uſe only a moderately 


thin quilt in the ſummer, with an addition 


< of a moderately warm blanket in the win- 
& ter, and no fire in the room; one window 
* of which was kept open all night in the 
* n and the whole of the day in cold 

<« weather. Fhis regimen produced found 
<« and refreſhing ſleep, and almoſt an entire 
e exemption from many troubleſome ſymp- 
© toms of a ſimilar kind that * came 


ba on in the day time. 


Other inſtances have l to me of a 


| en kind; but not ſo nen of the 
enen, 47 40 


Many perſons w-ho dan axkdew Ws 
aße are diſtreſſed by an irregular fever, 
which, from the impure air they breathe for 
many hours in bed, is moſt troublefome in 
the night. I know, from experience, that 
it is much abated, and ſometimes: entirely 
removed, by the admiſſion of cool air; and 
the ſlumbers of the invalid become leſs in- 
terrupted, and much more refreſhing. To 


ſuch as labour under catarrhal coughs, which 


often terminate in conſumption, to ſuch alſo 


as 


( 


Regimen. 1 


as labour under this diſeaſe in an advanced 
ſtate, and to the aſthmatic, this mode has 
been ſingularly beneficial. 

To conclude; I can. venture to affinki, 
that, by a cautious uſe of the expedients I 
have recommended, diſeaſes may often be 
ann and invalids frequently relieved. 


ESS ANT I. 
REGIMEN. 


HIS term, in medical language, ſigni- 
fies the regulation of various circum- 
ſtances reſpecting . thoſe modes of life, by 
which health may be preſerved or reſtored. 
The objects of regimen,” are reſidence or 
| habitation, —diet,—exerciſe, and reſt, which 
mclude ſleeping and waking,—clothing, and 
the paſſions of the mind. | 
Theſe have been by phyſicians denomi- 
nated - non-naturals; - becauſe, when abuſed, 
they are contrary to nature, and have a direct 
tendency to produce or increaſe diſeaſe; 
8 . E | but 
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but when properly regulated, they become 
friendly to our nature, and contribute not 
only to the preſervation of health, but to 
the cure of difeaſes.* 
Many voluminous treatiſes FOR been 
written on this ſubject: I believe, however, 
that in the following chapters, I have not 
omitted any circumſtances which may con- 
tribute to the information, either of invalids, 
or of ſuch. perſons as are diſpoſed to pre- 
_ ferve the invaluable bleſſing of health. 

Regimen may be divided into three 
branches; viz. 
1. That which reſpect the * 
of health. 

2dly. That which is adapted to the remo- 
val of occaſional diſeaſes. And 

34ly. The regimen which may have a ten- 
dency to cure or alleviate . or here- 
ditary diſeaſes. 
In theſe three points * view I ſhall con- 
ſider Diet: My remarks on this, and other 

Medicine has ſometimes been ranked among the l 
and indeed I have often found it to be ſufficiently unnatural : But 
the good old on- natural practice of bleeding, purging, and ſwilling 


gallons of diet drink, every ſpring and fall, is now ont of fuſbion:— 


It went out with the worthy race of Lady Bountiful's, togetlier with 
cowflip wine, and plague water, 
parts 
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parts of regimen, will be chiefly the reſult 


ons attention, has been very extenſive. 
It has been very generally acknowledged, 
that, in 1nany inſtances, regimen may be 


it is at leaft true, that medicine owes much 
of its ſacceſs to a correſponding regimen. . 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that, ſo far 
as reſpetts the regimen neceffary for the pre- 


%'P 


no abſolute rule can be laid down. 


a Refpetting the regimen to be obſerved 


in the cure of occaſional diſeaſes; that muſt 


- depend on the nature of the diſeaſe, and muſt 
be left to the diſcretion of the attendant 
n phyſician, who only can aſcertain it. 
e- With regard to the third head, where the 
diſeaſe, from its inveteracy, has become, as it 
n- were, a part of the conſtitution, I ſhall offer 
ner WW afewremarks ; though even here much muſt 
cal, depend on conftitutional circumſtances. - | 
. One of the moſt decifive proofs of the 
y_ efficary: of regimen. is recorded by the cele- 


brated Lewis CorRnawRo, a noble Venetian; 
arts _—_ whoſe 


of my own experience; which, from aſſidu- 


more effectual than even medicine itſelf . 


ſervation of health, much muſt depend on 
the conſtitution and habits of life; and that 
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whoſe conſtitution having ſuffered, almoſt 
irreparably, before he arrived at his 46th 
year; did, by dint of regimen, ſurmount a 
complication of — on 10 ved almoſt 
a century. 0 

Longevity, non: Dong not to 5 a 
primary incentive to the obſervance of regi- 
men, but rather an inducement, whilſt we 
do live, to endeavour: to poſſeſs a ſound 
mind in a healthy body; a bleſſing, the 
want of which cannot be 1 by 
celebrity, rank, or fortune. | 


Mad rredst; 
Dir. | 


-NDER this head are included foods 
drinks, and what may be called condi- 
. aided, V1Z. pickles, ſauces and confections. - 
Until our bodies attain their utmoſt 
growth, an additional quantity of nouriſh- 
ment is neceſſary for this purpoſe; beſide 
what is required for ſupplying the conſtant 
I of the ſolid and fluid parts of our 
l 8 bodies 


bodies, incurred not only by the exerciſe of 
the conſtitutional functions; but by the 
various degrees of labour we undergo. 

Food is generally divided into animal and 
vegetable; and from the nature of the hu- 
man frame, compared with that of other 
animals, it is evident that man was deſtined 
to uſe a mixture of both. 

It would neither be try intelligible nor 
ſatisfaQory to the unmedical reader, to enter 
into a ſcientific diſquiſition on the nature of 
digeſtion. It may juſt be obſerved, that 

from the veſſels or ſtrainers of the mouth, 
throat, ſtomach, liver, and bowels, there is 
conſtantly poured out a variety of humours 
wich ſoften, diſſolve, and intimately blend 
the various materials of our foods, drinks, 
&. both in the ſtomach and bowels, and 
with the aſſiſtance of heat equal to 96 de- 
grees, reduces them to an uniform liquid 
maſs called chy/e, which being conveyed to 
the heart, and there mixed with the blood, 
18 diſtributed for the nouriſnment of a 
minute fibre of the body. 
Many ſpeculations have been advanced 
to I the wonderful proceſs of digeſ- 
E 3 tion, 
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tion, none of which are quite ſatisfac- 
tory: It is not however improbable, that 
it in ſome degree reſembles that fermenta- 
tion by which wines, en cer Vc. are 
* 2718.1 
SECT. "4 Preventive Diet. 
This ought certainly to be adapted to 
the conſtitution and habits of life. 
Perſons who labour hard, will require 
large ſupplies of food, to compenſate for the 
conſtant diſſipation and waſte of the ſolid 
and fluid parts of the hody; whilſt the in- 
dolent, and fuch perſons as are full and 
groſs, ſhould be much more ſparing, The 
quantity taken at each meal ought to be re- 
gulated by our feelings; taking care always 
to deſiſt from eating before there is any 
ſenſe of oppreſſion: becauſe that diſagree- 
able ſenſation will undoubtedly increaſe ſoon 
after the diſſolution of the aliment; when 
from the heat of the ſtomach, the air con- 
tamed in the food recovers its elaſticity, and 
increaſes the bulk of the whole contents, 
during the digeſtive fermentation. 


Gluttony 


ny 
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Gluttony is fo ſordid and ungentlemanly a 
vice, that it would be a groſs affront to fup- 
poſe: any man above the degree of a porter 


to be capable of it: and yet I ſuſpect, that 
there are few perſons in tolerable health, 


who do not more or lefs exceed. at dinner. 
One reaſon: of this is, the faſhionable irre- 
gularity of our meals; the interval between 
breakfaſt and dinner being ſo great, that we 
are induced, by a keen appetite, to ſwallow 


the firſt part of the meal without its being 


duly maſticated and blended with the faliva 
in the mouth; a circumftance which adds 
greatly to the labour of the ſtomach 3 in the 
work of digeſtion. _ 

Another circumſtance which nds us 
to exceed in quantity, is variety of diſt 


and as people of fortune are 2 
epicures in ſome degree, they can rarely 
reſiſt the temptation of taſting moſt of the 


diſhes at table; fuch eſpecially as are ren- 
deree palatable by high lauces; ; and thereby 
inſenſibly exceed a due mean. 


To avoid this temptation to exceſs, there- 
fore, it were better if we were contented 


vith one diſh of meat, plainly drefſed, 
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e and. TOWEL; our. fevers and n to the 


It has "EK a „ queſtion cs 1 
whether ſupper is or is not a wholſome 
meal: but its being ſo depends upon cir- 
cumſtances. The laborious ploughman in- 
dulges, with impunity, in a plentiful ſupper; 
but perſons of fortune, unleſs they.uſe.more 


_ exerciſe than. they generally do, experience 


inconvenience from a heavy ſupper. This 
inconvenience does not proceed from ſupper 
being leſs wholſome than dinner; but be- 


cauſe none but the laborious can bear two 


full meals of animal food in one day. 
Celſus and Pliny tell us, that the antient 


Romans made a very ſlight repaſt at dinner, 


and ate a full but early meal at ſupper; and 
as perſons of faſhion in almoſt every nation 
but, ours dine e FHPPEr is to them an 
inoffenſive meal. Oise 

Ihe truth is, we 40 nd rita our n 
properiy; and imperfect and oppreſſive di- 


| en is a n eee 10 


Quality, 8 our . Frods, | 


Fenton frequently aſk their Phyſician 
whether this or that ſpecies of food is or is 


not 


jan 
r 3s 
not 
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articles which are uſually employed as foods, 
none can be deemed abſolutely unwholſome; 


though, from peculiarity of conſtitution, de- 
pending chiefly on the ſtate of the nerves 


of the ſtomach, certain foods agree better 
with ſome perſons than others; and though 


it may, in general, be aſſerted, that we are 


injured more by exceſs in the quantity, than 


the depraved quality of our foods; yet every 


perſon whoſe ſtomach has been repeatedly 


diſtreſſed by particular foods _ OT 


to avoid them. - 
As animal food has more aig; ve- 
getable, perſons who are full of blood, or 


of a groſs habit, ought to uſe a larger pro- 
portion of vegetables; and thereby prevent 
fevers and other diſeaſes conſequent of 'this 


ſtate of the body. The choice of foods of 
either kind 1s of very little conſequence, pro- 
vided they fit eaſily on the ſtomach); for that 
is the criterion by which both quantity and 
quality, are to be regulated: ſedentary and 
ſtudious perſons ought to be ſparing in the 
uſe of animal foods, and avoid ſuch veget- 

ables 


not wholſome. The only anſwer that ean 
be made to the queſtion is, that of the 
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ables as are. very flatulent: turnips are per- 
haps preferable on this account; and as the 


ſedentary approach nearly to the ſtate of in- 


valids; what I remark hereafter on that * 
merits their attention. | 


| Driaks.. 


It will not, 1 think, JETER * a doubt, 
that water is the only drink neceſſary for a 
perſon in firm health, eſpecially in the earlier 


periods of life; and that fermented and 
ſpirituous Hquors, of which luxury has in- 


troduced a great variety, ought to be appro- 


priated ſolely to the comfort of invalids, and 


the invigoration of old age. It may here be 
proper to obſerve, that all drink beyond the 


- gratification of thirſt is ſuperfluous and im- 
proper; and as thirſt is moſt urgent, when 


the body is heated; ſo care ſhould be taken 


that cold drinks, eſpecially water, be uſed 


with great caution, when the body is in that 


| ſtate; as the moſt. dangerous In 


may enſue, 


| To the credit of the preſent age, hard 
q rinking is rarely practiſed by perſons of 


„ education; and therefore it would be 


unneceſſary 
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unneceſſary: to caution, my readers ning ſo 


injurious a practice; or to point out the de- 


ſtructive conſequences of it. e 
is a fordid and fatal habit. 


It may be expected that I ſhould take 


ſome notice of the qualities and effects of 


fermented and ſpirituous liquors. 
Malt liquors, if ſtrong and new, and our 


made wines, in general, contain more ſugar 


and other nutritive particles (for all veget - 
ables, ſuſceptible of fermentation, contain a 
faccharine- juice) than eyder, perry, and 


foreign wines, ſome ſweet wines excepted; 


and are therefore more oppreſſive to the 


ſtomach, and leſs exhilarating. In opulent 


families, it is the cuſtom. to drink ſtale and 
hard ſmall beer, which ſometimes produces 


dangerous. colicks; and a very near and dear 


relation of mine was deſtroyed by it: porter 
is the moſt wholſome of all our fermented 
drinks. 

Wines are of various kinds, ſweet and 
auſtere, ſtrong and weak. Some years ago 
it was a faſhion for medical men to repro- 
bate all our made wines, but unjuſtly; for, 


if well fermented, they are not leſs healthful 


than 
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than the foreign, perhaps more ſo; as the 
latter have often a large proportion of 
brandy, and other more noxious ingredients; 
Such perſons as are in the daily habit of 
uſing wine, muſt regulate their choice by its 
effects on the ſtomach and head. 

It is a ſingular circumſtance, that rum, 
brandy, gin, and arrack, though they are 
the products of fermentation, powerfully 
reſiſt it in the ſtomach; and therefore when 
diluted by water, in the proportion of ten or 
twelve of the latter to one of the former, 
will be preferable to fermented liquors, for 
ſuch invalids as have acidities in the ſtomach. 
If ſpirituous liquors are not of a good age, 
they are very injurious. 

Though the intoxicating. duality: of all 
fermented liquors depends chiefly on the pro- 
portion of ſpirit they contain; yet diſtilled 
ſpirits, from their more immediate and more 
powerful action on the nerves of the ſetiiach, 
and through them on the heart and brain, 
are much more injurious when uſed to exceſs. 

It has been a queſtion whether rum or 
brandy are moſt wholſome; ſome preferring 
one "And ſome the other, and each appealing to 

experiments: 
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experiments: but the diſpute is futile; for 
the difference cannot be eſſential, if the diſ- 
tillation has been properly conducted, and 
the liquors are of a proper age. 


quarter of the globe for its gratification; 
among other articles, tea and coffee are now 
in general uſe: the former even amongſt the 
lower ranks of the community. Much has 
been ſaid of the injurious effects of tea eſpe- 
cially. I am, from long and attentive obſer- 
vation, inclined to believe, that the opulent 
are leaſt injured by the uſe of either, whilſt 
tea (independent of its expence) is much 
more injurious to the poor. The reaſon 


food of the laborious and indigent is veget- 
able, which affords a much ſmaller propor- 
tion of nouriſhment than animal food, and 
1s much leſs permanent and invigorating, 


the nerves of the ſtomach, to enfeeble, not 
only that organ, but the whole body: hence 
we find that tremor and other nervous ſymp- 
toms are often brought on wy an intemperate 


Modern luxury having ranſacked every 
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eſpecially to the ſtomach; ſo tea has, from 
its nature, a peculiar power, by its action on 
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uſe of tea and coffee: this effect may be in 
ſome degree obviated, if not entirely pre- 
vented, by adding a conſiderable proportion 
of ſugar and cream, which, being more oily, 
is preferable to milk: this obſervation relates 
only to perſons in vigorous health, and not 
to ſedentary people, who in ſome re 
may be ranked with invalids: but on 
contrary, thoſe perſons Who indulge in a 
plentiful uſe of animal food and ſtrong drink, 
are ſo far from being incommoded either by 
coffee or tea, that they often qualify and are 
qualified by theſe beverages; in ſo much as 
they partly counteract the ſtimulating effects 
of the foods and drinks. If however, as 1 
remarked before, theſe or any other articles 
of food diſagree, they ought to be given up. 
| I fhall take notice of ſome. other articles 
of food under another head; and ſhall con- 
clude with reminding the reader, that theſe 
remarks refer only to perſons in good health: 
and notwithſtanding an obſervation of an 
eminent ancient phyfician, that everi a little 
exceſs may now and then be warrantable,* 


1 think it would be more prudent to purſue 


| ® Sanus 3 nullis debet abligar ſe legibus. Cxisvs. 
; a plan 
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4 plan of regular temperance than hazard the 
conſequences of occafional excels, which, in- 
dependent of immediate clietts, often dege- 
nerates into habit. 


Sgr. II. Diet of Invalids. 1 
There are many perſons who may be ſaid 
to be neither ſick nor well; owing either to 
delicacy of conſtitution, or the effects of 
former diſeaſes; and are therefore under a 
neceſſity of attending to regimen. It is 
peculiarly incumbent on ſuch invalids to di- 
vide their meals, and eat frequently, but in 
Mall quantities; and of ſolid rather than 
liquid foods, unleſs they are exceedingly 
weak; when ſmall quantities of thin. choco- 
_ tapioca, or broths, may be taken every 

two or three hours: tea and coffee ought to 
be avaided, or ſparingly uſed, with a conſi- 


derable quantity of cream, and with bread 
and butter. 


I have already hinted that e | 
may have ſome ſhare in the proceſs of digeſ- 
tion; at leaſt there is great reaſon to believe 
that it takes place when digeſtion is imper- 
* Thus many perſons throw up the 

Contents 


may be owing to too much animal food, or 
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contents of the ſtomach as ſour as verjuice, 
which is probably owing to the fermentation 


being carried too far, partly from the pro- 
portion of vegetable food being too great, 


and partly from a defect in the humours, 


which prevents them from checking this fer- 


mentation, hich being continued in the 
inteſtines, and not corrected by the bile, 


which is too ſparing and weak, the chyle 


muſt be depraved and unfit for wholſome 
nouriſhment. Another fault of digeſtion 


happens, when the contents of the ſtomach 
are converted into. a glairy ſlimey maſs, 
owing to the uſe of ſlippery gelatinous in- 


ſipid foods, whether animal or vegetable; 


which, from the weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and its humours, cannot be duly concocted. 
Here there ſeems to be a defect of fermenta- 
tion; though even in this caſe the contents 
of the ſtomach ſometimes become ſour. A 
third fault of digeſtion is attributed to. a 
putrefactive fermentation carried too far; for 


| ſome. phylicians have been of opinion, that 
in healthy digeſtion, it does take place in 


ſome degree. This ſpecies of fermentation 


the 
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the uſe of putrid meat, or to ſome” putrid 
teaven in the ſtomach and bowels; and 1 18 
diametrically, oppoſite to the two former. 

The late very eminent Sir Edward Barry 
found, that by feeding a ſtrong man with 
game for ſome time, without any vegetable 
food, he brought on a putridity of the 
humours of the ſtomach; which, if farther 
continued, might have generated a putrid 
fever. This! is ſo far from being an objec- 
tion to the uſe of ſuch foods in the ſtate of 
the ſtomach 1 allude to, that it is the 
ſtron geſt recommendation; for, as I have 
already obſerved, there are two extremes of 
depraved digeſtion; the aceſeent and putre- 
factive; ſo as the former takes place in almoſt 
all invalids, foods with à putreſcent ten- 
dency have the ſame diſpoſition to correct 
that acid, as acids have in correcting the. 
humours i in a putrid, fever. Our neigh- 
bours the French eat their animal foods 
ſo near to a putrid ſtate as to have the 
fumet; but the putreſcent tendency is cor- 
rected by their vegetables and ſmall ſubacid 
wines; and by this judicious mixture they 
re leſs ſubject to chronic diſeaſes, all of 

70 „„ which 
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which esd from, or are connected with, 
depraved digeſtion. | 
Invalids, who have ſour ſemachs ought 
therefore to uſe a greater proportion of ani- 
mal, and very little vegetable food; the 
| older animals, as beef and mutton; rather 
1 than the younger, as veal, lamb, and chicken, 
or ſome kinds of fiſh: game of all kinds 18 
: preferable, eſpecially. if kept as long as the 
meat is ſweet; and notwithſtanding the opi- 
nion of a learned phyſieian, * all theſe foods 
| _ ought to be rather roaſted than boiled, and: 
thoroughly done, as the fire certainly divides . 
the mucilaginous particles which form a part 
of all animals; but abound very much in 
the younger. Hence it is that the meat of 
younger animals often diſagrees with inva- 
lids;- and hence the impropriety of feeding 
the ſick and weak with jellies, which are 
often ſo indigeſtible even by perſons in 
health, as to diſagree exceedingly: of which 
Dr. STACK, an 4 ene and able phyſcran” | 


err 
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* Dr: bad an, in his Eſſay on Regimen i in 8 diſeaſes. 

It is with Wo and regret. L oppoſe my opinions to thaſe of 
this learned Phyſician ; but how well ſoever is pblet x m Ave, fa 
been Teceived by unmeclical readers; it is, 1 dellele „general! y the 
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of this place, commiifiicated to BY very 
remarkable inſtance: © Beef or muttonꝰ tea are 
much prefefable as articles of nour ihment 
for weak invalids. - 5 

From What has Peg Lald. it 8 bulk 


Why the foods 1 habe retomtended ar pre- 


fefable ſo long as the ſtomach refhains Weak; 
for in heat all fo” which agree" arg in —_ 
*** 

1 muſt therefore Aiffelt frei the® dogtof 
opinion with" reſpedt to the preferctite he 
giues: to inſipid indhatf<taw meats; and His 
peremptofy diſapprobation of falteck meats 
and pickles: When the ſtomacfl is in a 
vigorous tate, neither of thefe lire fHeceffafy; 
butt in a relaxed tailguid ſtate of the ſtomach, 


when the natural warmth'%s defftelertt, and 


the retnains of the preceding mel give 'a 


| muaciligindtis or aceſcenr tendency- to the 
next, I cannot concebe why the doctor 


ſnduld biet 10 ſtrenuotiſly to thb uſe of 
a ſmall- proportion of hai, tongtie, Kc” 
fot T Habe; from repeated. experierlte, foufd 
them to "digeſt ith the utmoft aſe; and ke. 15 


ſtore” the appetite 2 Iwalids, WIIG“ either 


were or able to retain the inſtpid Wan 
N F 2 the 
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the ſtomach; or, if they did, found them, 
even in the ſmalleſt quantities, exceedingly . 
diſguſting. and oppreflive. Many. 1nvalids 
can make a very good meal on cold meats, 
eſpecially. when moderately ſalted, but can- 


not bear the ſmell of warm meats; at dinner; ; 


which 1 18 often fo, very £ offenſiye as totally to : 


deſtroy. all. .appetite, eſpecially when they 2 
have faſted for many hours. Such perſons, 


under an apprehenſion; that they ſhall ſpoil 


their dinner, are unwilling. to, take any, kind 


of food in the interval between breakfaſt 


and dinner; whereas long faſting i is very in- 


jurious; and if they do.not make a tolerable : 


dinner, the body is not ſufficiently nou- 


riſbed; if they do, oppreſſion « and indigeſtion 


are the conſequences. ee 


11 344 of 44 * 


There does not appear 79 be any better 
ground for the, doctor N objection againſt 


pickles, or ſpiceries, than. againſt bitter, aro- | 
matic, and cordial medicines, given with an 


ſtomach and, bowels... The ſmall proportion 55 


of vinegar Which Jom pickles, contain, is 
anp T: rated, 5 the Putreſcent ten- Li 


4 
* 


1 which 


; 6 aromatic ſpices, 


which form a part of ſauces, are per haps 


not ſo eligible as the cayenne pepper; which, 
as it contains very little of the eſſential oil, 
and that very pungent and diffuſible, is leſs 


; permanently heating than the aromatic; and 


indeed I have, in manifold inſtances, expe- 
rienced very good effects from it, not only 
as a ſauce, but as a medicine, in weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach and bowels, and in all chronic 
diſeaſes connected with it. Horſe-radiſh, 
muſtard, onions, garlick, &c. belong to the 
claſs 'of pickles; and though they may, 
In high and robuſt health, be deemed un- 
_ neceſſary, and certainly are ſo; yet, in a 
languid ſtate of the ſtomach, they coincide 
in efficacy with thoſe remedies which are 
uſually preſcribed in ſuch caſes. The truth 
is, that the doctor, an eleve of the Boerhaa- 


vian ſchool, retains the exploded idea of 


acrimony of the humours being the ſource 
of manifold diſeaſes; whereas it is, in gene- 
ral, ſolely an effect of weakneſs of the digeſ- 


tive and fecretory organs, and is. therefore 


only to be prevented or ſubdued by reſtoring 


them to a ſtate of vigour; in which caſe the 


f generation of acrimony is checked, what- 
tab F 73 - ever 
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ever may. * the nature of . foods taken 
into the ſtomach. 
Mapy,invalids ; are; inclined | to give a pre- 
ference to eggs and brawn, on. the r 
tion. that. they, are. very, digeſtible foods. 
am "of opinion, that neither are ſo. * 
volk of the egg ſeems. to; aſſiſt the ſolution 
of the white, which is an animal jelly; and 
: from the. ſenſe of fulneſs, which a {mall pro- 
portion of this food produces, it is probably 
highly nutritive; but there are few invalids 
who do not ſuffer oppreſſion and colic from 
the uſe of eggs;. where. however no ſuch 
effect is experienced, there can be no objec- | 
tion to chem, eſpecially when employed in 
pies and paſtry; which are certainly ren- 
dered more digeſtible by eggs. and, butter in 
a moderate proportion. With reſpect to 
brawn, the greateſt part of it is a concreted 
jelly, but it is rendered ſomewhat more ſo- 
luble by the powers of the ſtomach, by the 
great tenderneſs of the fleſhy part. 
There is a much greater objection to the 
uſe of tea, eſpecially green, in ſuch caſes; not 
only from its peculiar, debilitating, impreſ- 
ſion on the nerves of the ſtomach, ſpeedily 
| extended 


vS 


extended to the nervous ſyſtem in general; 
but becauſe its effects are more powerful 
when it is drank without cream, which 
qualifies: the aceſcency of the ſugar. The 
Japaneſe, from an intemperate uſe of green 
tea, f are ſabje&t to conſumption and dia- 
betes; the Chineſe rarely drink it. Con- 
fectionary of all kinds increaſes the aceſcency 
in the ſtomachs of invalids. | 
Leavened Bread (without the ſuppoſition 
of its being adulterated with alum) is im- 
proper, as it promotes the acid fermenta- 
tion; and therefore biſcuit is on the whole 
preferable to common bread, eſpecially if 
the latter be newly baked. Brown bread is 
more digeſtible than white. | 
Butter has been'dectned a very improper 
article of food for invalids; but I believe 
vithout juſt cauſe. To thoſe perſons whoſe 
chief food is of the vegetable kind, it is a 
very inoffenſive, and indeed uſeful addition, 
a8 " 18 in all caſes where an acid abounds; 


* Dr. 8 has as pretty much at large, of the injuri- 

ous effects of Tea, in his work on the Influence of Climate, &c. a 
work of great erudition, and ſingular merit. He has, I am told, 
"publiſhed a little. treafiſe on regimen during the uſe of * Bath wa- 
ters, but! have not ſeen it. 


for 
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for we know from experiments, that it is a 
powerful reſiſter of fermentation: The idea 
of its becoming rancid in the ſtomach is 
hypothetical; for the animal heat is not ſuf- | 
ficient to effect this change on good butter, 
during the time of - digeſtion ; and indeed 
ſuch a tendency is counteracted by the pre- 
dominant acid. We know that it is a ne- 
ceſlary ſauce for fiſh of every kind; and not 
only makes it fit more eaſily on the ſtomach, 
but ſeems to promote the digeſtion : It mi- 
tigates, in ſome meaſure, the weakening 1 im- 
preſſion of tea and coffee on the nerves of 
the ſtomach; and when mixed in a very 
ſmall proportion with flour not fermented, 
it makes it more criſp, by dividing the glu- 
tinous particles of the flour, as it does thoſe 
of fiſh, and thereby renders them more ſo- 
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luble and miſcible with the digeſtive hu- 1 
mours, than they otherwiſe would be: and 0 
as in weak ſtomachs, there is generally an a 
accumulation of mucus, or what is vul- 1 
garly called phlegm, and which is nothing t 
more than too abundant a diſcharge from e 
the glands of the ſtomach, owing to their 7; 
weakneſs and relaxation; ſo the oily parts 


of 
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of our animal food, or butter, which is an 
animal oil, diſpoſe it to mix more readily 
with the other contents of the ſtomach. We 
know from experiments, that pure oil is not 
ſuſceptible of rancidity, but that Mis quality 
is owing to the mucus which abounds more 
or leſs in butter and in all oils. 
Butter or oil will, however, relax the ſto- 
mach, if taken to exceſs; but not more than 
jellies or fodden tripe: and though, if the 
bile or other humours were highly putrid, 
it might be alledged that butter would in- 
ereaſe their acrimony, which remains to be 
proved; yet ſuch an aſſertion would be no- 
thing to the purpoſe, as the ſtate of the 
humours is in the preſent caſe diametrically 
oppoſite to a putrid tendency. = 
Doctor Capocan's objection to roaſted 
meats, on account of their juices being ren- 
dered rancid by the fire, is only, if at all, 
applicable to their ſurface, when ſcorched by 
the negligence of the cook; and with reſpect 
to the butter with which it is baſted, the 
change produced by it cannot be deemed 
rancid, but rather an - exaltation of its 
animal. nature, ſimilar to the pungency of 
010 55 healthy 
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the Doctor alledges, is evident from ſavage 
nations ſubſiſting in health and vigour under 
the uſe of the moſt - rancid-vils, and putre- 
ſcent animal foods. The truth is, that the 
human ſtomach in health, has a ſurpriſing 
power of aſſimilating foods of different qua- 
lities, and of converting into ſalutary nou- 
riſhment many articles, whieh the cloſet 

. phyſiologiſt would, from a preconceived 
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healthy bile; and therefore, inſtead, of being 
- injurious to invalids; it has a manifeſt; ten- 
dency to correct the aceſcent fermentation, 


and diſſolve the abundant mucus; and 
thereby contribute - to à more: perfect: di- 
. geſtion, | J 

That ſuch Pang are not 01 injurious as 


theory, deem to be very injurious. 
Though cream and butter are not, in a 
moderate quantity, improper for invalids; W af 


yet new cheeſe 1s peculiarly ſo; and, on ac- ia 
count of its glutinous curd, very difficult of gr 
digeſtion. Old cheeſe is not, however, ex- 
ceptionable; it having undergone a ſpecies of ¶ de 
fermentation, by which the glutinous part 


is rendered ſoluble by the ee of the 


ſtomach. Ute r 
Before r 
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Before I proceed, I would obſerve. by the 
bye that the regulation of the diet of chil- 
dren, eſpecially the Fun, 1 is, n founded 
in error. 
Animal food and water are And very | 
noxious. to children; whereas I have had the 
1 pleaſure. of reſtoring many of thoſe young 
patients, by directing a moderate uſe of 
beef and mutton, rather roaſted than boiled, 
as a neceſſary corrector of the predominant 
acid and ſlime generated by vegetable food; 
and which not only promote the generation 
of worms, but the ꝓroduction of rickets and 
ſcrophula: and if we conſider that, from 
our ſtructure, Me are certainly deſtined to 
uſe a mixture of animal and vegetable foods, 
I cannot ſee any objection to animal. food | 
being a part of the food of children, as ſoon a 
as they are removed from the breaſt; the 
idea of its breeding groſs humours bein g 
grounded on a falſe. theory. 
The ſame remark is applicable to a mo- 
derate uſe of butter. 
Fruits. 


1 Sts 1 in the preceding ſeRtiori; to ob- 
«frye, that-the . and ſubacid fruits may 
not 
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not be improper, as a deſert at the tables of 


the wealthy, provided the ſtomach has not 
been previouſly overcharged; and that many 


perſons in health uſe the different kinds of 


nuts without oppreſſion. But with reſpect 
to invalids, if fruits do not diſagree with 
them, by producing acidity, they would de 
more proper before, than immediately after 


dinner; and may alſo make a part of a 


- flight ſupper: but nuts of all kinds, as be- 


yg difficult of  Gigeſtions, muſt bei injurious. 


Strang Drinks. 
1 Ke already expreſſed my difepprobs 


tion of the uſe of ſtrong drinks in perſons 


of firm health, as unneceſſary; and I have 
known ſome invalids who have required no 
other drink but water. 

I would here remark by the bye, that Dr. 


FaLCONER has found that in flow and irre- 


gular fevers, ſuch as we often find connected 


with chronic diſeaſes, large draugfits of cold 


water drank immediately from the pump 
have an excellent effect in ſuppreſſing the 
feveriſh heat, and conſequently in checking 


the — ande in one caſe, I have ſeen good 
| a. effects 
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effects from, it, and ſhall take every oppor = 
tunity of repeating the experiment. His 
treatiſe on the common pump waters at 
Bath ought, to be read, not only by the re- 
dent inhabitants, but by ſtrangers. | 

Wines and beers are in general * to be- * 
come ſour in weak ſtomachs; and N 
if a gentle cordial of this kind ſeems, to be 
wanted, eſpecially by perſons who. have been | 
habituated. tq\1t, I have found good, madeira, 
porter, or rum or brandy with, water, pre- 
ferable to any other Won drinks. ing mo: 


er. 5 0h, Diet "accommodated to the cure 
| of inveterate Diſeaſes. EC ens ; 


4 $0 44 Tx 
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e rh he diſcaſes, R which generally. come under, ; 
this deſcription. are, gout, ſcrophula, aſthma, 
conſumptive tendency, obſtinate obſtructions | 
of. the liver, and other. viſcera, and Fertan 
inveterate diſeaſes of the 1 
ay Accidental o diſcaſes require only a tmp 5 
n obſeryance of ſujtable regimen; for the 
f cauſes of diſeaſe. being. removed, the, conſti- 
Fo tution, - -by its nudeds Powers, reſtores the - 
weakened. organs to, their former , vigour. 
But ene e eier! from being here 
"Mad | | ditary 7 
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ditary, or by its inveteracy, has become as 


it were a part of the conſtitution, nothing 
but a ſteady and unremitting attention to 
regimen, eſpecially of diet, can poſſibly era- 
dicate the "evils "RO" Wee gps in- 
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It is certain that a total chmee diet has 
done much in alleviating or totally fuſpend- 
ing inveterate diſeaſes ; eſpecially if heredi- 


tary. I have known ſeveral inſtances of a 


ſtrong confutnptive tendency, eſpecially when 
accompanied with ſpitting of blood; being 
ſuſpended by a total abſtinence from animal . 


food and ſtrong drink; and the reaſon why 


this expedient does not ſucceed more fre- 
quently, is, that it is ado 
is, When the lungs are irreparably diſeaſed. 


The gout, notwithſtanding the many in- 
fallible noſtrums which are advertiſed: and 
recommended, has not, I "believe; yielded, 


when inveterate; to any means but an entire 


change of diet; and in confirmation of this 
opinion; my gouty readers may be amuſed, 


perhaps informed, by the following caſes.” 


Near twenty years ago, on viſiting + a pa- 
. of _ a ruddy, and appatently ro- 


buſ 


adopted too late; that 


iff 


buſ-old man -dined wäthk him. I rerarked 


that he ate nothing but pudding, and drank- 


water.” | Curioſity led me to enquire into his- 


motives for adopting this regimen: He told 


me, that when he was- a young man, 851. 


drank hard, and being very quarrelſome in 
his cups, he came to a reſꝰlution of abſtain- 


ing from ſtrong drink; and being ſubject co 
ſevere attacks of gout, he ſome. years after 
determined to compleat his regimen, and Tee! 


frain from animal food. : From that time 
he had been entirely frer from gout; and was 


then 70, in perfect health. I told Him that 


haring been fifteen years free from gout, and 
now at an advanced age, I believed that he 
could not be eſſentially injured by a gradual 
return to the uſe of animal food and iſtreng 
drink. He made the experiment, and as he 
reſided' in a neighbouring county, J had no 


opportunity of leeing him afterwards; but 


he deſired a friend of his to inform me that 
he had not changed his regimen above ſix 
weeks, before he had a flight fit of gout. 
As I left that county a ſhort time after, I 
did not earn whether he had any more fits 


of gout, or had again changed his _ in 
favour of meagre diet. 
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88 2 Regimen. 
An attorney at law, one of the moſt 
bulky men I ever ſaw, had, by intemperance, 
incurred gout to ſuch a degree, as to be con- 
fined for ſeveral months every year, and was 
almoſt a cripple. -- The. gentleman, whom 1 
ſucceeded: at Guilford, now an eminent phy- 
ſician in London, “ being conſulted by him, 
he adviſed him to enter upon a milk and 
vegetable diet: This plan ſucceeded..ſo. far, 
that he not only loſt his, gout, but recovered 
the uſe of his limbs; and when I ſaw him, 
had loſt a conſiderable part of his er 
corpulency and was very active. 
A man of the profeſſion who drank e 
hard, was induced, by the ſeverity of- the 
gout, to adopt the ſame regimen. The 
change produced the ſame happy effects; 
but being a violent partizan for a candidate 
at a county election, he relapſed into his 
former intemperance; the gout returned, 
and at length degenerated into an n. 
Pr of one ſide. er 
dy. be inferred, from the en 
4 of regimen in theſe, caſes, that the 
| gout is certainly to, be grading _ an ab- 
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ftemious diet; and that every gouty perſon, 
who will ſacrifice the gratification of his 


palate to the more important conſideration 
of his eaſe and health, may certainly annihi- 
late the diſeaſe; but I know, from experience, 


that ſuch a general inference would be very 


erroneous. The truth is, that ſeveral circum» 
ſtances muſt concur to render an adoption 
of the plan ſucceſsful, or even ſafe. There 
muſt be a certain vigour of the conſtitution 
to enable a perſon to ſupport ſuch a change; 


and this change muſt be attempted before 


the gout has become irregular, and the] * 
conſiderably diſeaſed. _ 

When Dr. Capocan's pamphlet was ge- 
mirelly read, and his plan indiſeriminately 
adopted, without a due attention to circum- 


: ſtances, ſeveral caſes occurred to me, wherein 


it certainly was injurious. Some old gouty 

Epf decrepitude, and who 
had lived freely, | having ſuddenly grven up 
their liberal diet for a ſparing one, either 


ſank under it, from an : inability to ſupport 
the violent tranſition; or were ſoon obliged 
to return to their uſual habits of life, after 
an alarming conviction of the danger they 


G had 
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had incurred; and as thedea of a, gouty 
diſpo tion batame faſhionable, ſeveral per- 
fons;- Who had always: i been: temperate, en- 
teved- very procipitately into the ne plan, 
with lan intention to anticipate à poſſibility 
of their being gouty, or otherwiſe difeaſed; 
and thereby reduced themſelves to a gan. 
gerous ſtate of Wweak nes. 
The Doctor erred, chiefly, in not pointing 
out, with precifian, the cireumſtances under 
which ſuch a plan was Hate; and practicablez 
and lie farther: erred, hy requiring, a violent 
amdoſudden departure from inveterate habits 
of life: for though his. iregurien-(id not re- 
quire a total abſtinence. from animal food, 
wer tlie — was — . ee $90 
precipitate. MN i PL AIG 
I am n that, Aula the 
cuniitiition is totally worn out, there are 
few cafes of iriveterate:gout, which may not 
de greatly mitigated, if nbt abfolately cured, 
by a wery gradual change: of iliet, until it i 
compleatly effected: and, under this preeau- 
tion; there are few curable chronic diſeaſes, 
into hich itwill-not be uſeful, though, I be- 
. nothing ſhort * a total abſtinence 
Lat 4 from 
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from. ariimal food and ſtrong abb will 
effectually anſwer the purpoſe; and ſo far 
Dr. CapoGaAN,s plan nn falls ome of 
the purpoſe. © 
Some perſons, —_— wi ihe; Doctor 8 
ieee an invalid ought rather to drink 
his quantum of ſtrong drink at one ſitting, 
than a divided portion of it every day, have 
made the experiment; but with little, if any 
ſucceſs; and indeed the principle on which 
the injunction was grounded js erroneous. 
In one caſe of inveterate aſthma, and a 
ſingle caſe of; enlanged liver, where the other 
bowels were ſuppaſed to be much diſeaſed, 
the diet I have recommended, not only pro- 
longed life beyond what might have been 
expected, but rendered it much more com- 
fortablę: and I am ronvinced, that in ſuch 
deplorable cafes; ſuch a diet is the dernier 
reſort, when all! medicines fail. But few 
will be faund, who have reſolution ſufficient | 
to perſeyere. ('t. GH ih 
Milk, nhich:bonſtitutes the et pet of 
5 this reduced: plan, rarely ſits eaſily 
upon the ſtomachi at firſt; but ſmall doſes of 
W colombo; and ipecacoana, will at 
7 0 2 5 3 


gs Rein 


length effect the n of rendering it 
digeſtible. 
Whey * dae are, 1 r in 
many inſtances, preferable to milk, as an 
article of diet upon this plan: I knew one , 
patient on the continent of America, who 
was cured of a moſt inveterate leproſy by 
ſuch a diet; and I have been informed of an 
inſtance of ſerophula being cured by a courſe 
of . whey. | 
It is. not, perhaps; af to WRT how 
ſuch a regimen contributes to eradicate. ob- 
ſtinate diſeaſes; but it is moſt probable, that 
the beneficial change made, is rather on the 
ſecreting. organs, than the humours they 
ſecrete; and I am inclined to believe, that the 
idea of diſeaſes being generally produced by 
ſome fault in the blood or humours, is the 
reſult of falſe theory, and has been produc- 
tive of erroneous and frivolous practice. 
Jo conclude: as we ſwallow our foods by 
pounds, and our medicines by ſcruples and 
grains, a due attention to diet will often do 
more than medicine itſelf; and if perſons 
who find themſelves indiſpoſed by exceſs, 
would practiſe a pretty rigid abſtinence for 
a day 
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a day or two, many diſeaſes might be pre- 
vented, or checked at their commencement; ; 
and hence, the vulgar proverbial maxim, 
that we ought to nurſe a cold, and ſtarve 

a fever, is often a dangerous one: For 
though fevers. of a certain kind require a 
low and- abſtemious diet, there are many 
circumſtances which occur in particular fe- 

vers, which require a different plan of ma- 
nagement; whereas, in recent colds, abſte- 
mious regimen is always the ſafeſt mode of 
treatment; and by this means fevers, and 
eſpecially conſumptions, the baneful diſeaſe 
of this climate, would much leſs frequently 
ng the mn 


. 


Cnorer * HABITATION, or OCCASIONAL | 
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"HE great Hippocrates, and every phy- 
ſician ſince his time, have conſidered 
bits of habitation as a very eſſential cir- 
cumſtance toward the prevention or cure ; 
of diſeaſes, | 
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If a man of fortune intended to build a 
| manſion, it would be prudent to conſult a 
phyſician concerning its air, ſoil, aſpect, and 
the water he muſt uſe. But it would be fo- 
reign to my purpoſe to enter on the ſubject 
of ſeite on ſo extenſive a plan; as I intend 
only to offer a few Hints to invahds. _ 

- A houſe ſituated on a gentle declivity, in 
a gravelly ſoil, with: a ſouthern aſpect, ſhel- 
tered from the north and eaſt winds, and in 
the neighbourhood of the ſea, would he the 
moſt eligible. The apartments ought to be 
ſpacious and lofty, eſpecially. the bed-cham- 
bers; and the caſements ſo b nſtructed as to 
permit the upper ſaſhes to be lowered to 
ſuch a degree, ſo as to promote a conſtant 
ventilation: ſtoves, för reaſons already aſ- 
ſigned, are preferable to open grates. 

The water employed for drinking, and the 
uſe of the kitchen; dught to be clear, with- 
out ſmell or taſte; __ fuch as n breaks 


k woods, or T5 get waters, \ be der 
ponds. or mar. es, are Nrw deemed un- 
0 zolſome when near a manſion; and the ad- 
joining 10 ought to be ſafe and commo- 
flrous for the purpoſe of exerciſe. 


Re os: 


As this climate is, perhaps, the moſt un- 
ſteady of any in Europe, it would be proper 
that wealthy invalids, the conſumptive eſpe- 
cially, ſhould retire to a ſouthern part of the 
continent, as Nice, Naples, or Liſbon, or to 

the iſland of Madeira, and there reſide from 
the month, of September or October to the 
middle of May, accompanied by . a, ſkilful, 
humane, and. chearful ;Engliſh phyſician, 
whoſe advice. ought to be ſolely. relied on, 
and implicitly complied with; for it is moſt 
certain, that the phyſicians on the continent 
are a century behind us in medical know 
edge; eee France, Italy, : 9nd Portugal, 
nen 455 
+: The journey and the diverſity of objetts, 
may contribute to amuſe the mind; for with 
reſpect to / the accommodgtion of ieee 
no country, I have. viſited is MW, APY, re pert 
a be compared with this. 8 
But as many invalids are 7 to. incur 
the expence of, ſuch. excurſions, there is n 
other alternative, if their circumſte nges ill 
permit, chan to. change, their reſidence. in 


dhis country according to, the, changes of 
ſeaſon, which muſt be left to the judgment | 
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8 nature has provided all other ae 
1 with various defences of hair, woo), 
feathers, or ſcales, by which they may reſiſt 


the noxious impreſſions of different elements; 


ſo inſtin& has dictated to man, even in his 
ſavage tate, the neceſſity of covering, in pro- 
portion to the MARES of countries s and 


ſeaſons. 


In civilized ſocieties, the improvement of 
arts, the facility with which men are ſup- 
plied with the conveniences and luxuries of 
life, and the gratification which theſe afford, 


have diſpoſed mankind to be perhaps' too 


ſolicitous about guarding againſt the incle- 
mentey of ſeaſons; and hence it is, that our 


bodies being rendered more tender and deli- 


cate, and our feelings more acute, we find, 


that in proportion to the increaſe of luxury, 


we become leſs hardy; as being more obnoxi- 
ous to the influence and impreſſion of mani- 
fold cauſes of diſeaſes. B 

ä i As 
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As a phyſician cannot, any more than a 
legiſlator, always effect a proper change in 
the national manners and morals, it is in- 
cumbent on both to eſtabliſh ſuch regu- 
lations as the habits of the N will 
admit 1 

It is very much to be regretted, that 
luxury has in ſome degree extended its in- 
fluence to all ranks of tlie community ; by 
which-the bodies of the moſt uſeful mem- 
bers of it, the middling and lower ranks, are 
more enervated than thoſe of their anceſtors. 

With reſpect to perſons of hale conſtitu- 
tions, and in high health, very warm cloath- 
ing in the day, or covering at night, would 
be very. improper; and under this head we 
may bring, very properly, the ſize and 
warmth of our apartments, eſpecially our 
bed-chambers; upon which I have already 
made ſome remarks in a former chapter, 

The grand rule is, ſo to regulate our 
cloathing and covering, that, when we ex- 
poſe ourſelves to the external air, the diffe- 
rence of the temperature of the air in both 
ſituations ſhall be ſuch, that we ſhall not 
be ſuſceptible of ata impreſſions 

under 
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> Fe any inclmency o ſeaſon when 1 go 


abroad. 
Perſons in firm heakth ought anti. 
fo to regulate the temperature within doors, 


as that. it ſhall not exceed 56 degrees of 


the thermometer in the winter, ſpring, 
and autumn; and in the ſummer, bring it 
as near to that - as \ poflible, by ain 


freſh air. 


But the chief intention of this effay | is, to 
offer hints to the delicate and invalid oe of 
my readers. | 

Were it happily i in our option to attain al 


dhe requiſites for forming a firm conſtitu- 
tion, no man of common ſenſe would ſpare 


any pains to acquire them: but this is 
not always in our power. A weakneſs of 
conſtitution is often hereditary ; or it may 


reſult from diſeaſes, either unavoidable, o1 


the effects of negligence or inattention. | 
Under ſuch circumſtances, we muſt be 

content to accommodate ourſelves to our 
fituation, and prudently- avoid all ſuch ex- 
tremes as may impair healtng. 
With reſpe& to clothing, ſuch addition 
vught to be made to *. in cold and damp 
* weather, 


17. 
5 
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weather; as to protect the body ad the 
ſudden and ſevere impreſſions of either.— 
That great philoſopher and good man; Mr. 
Boyle, had cloaks accommodated to different 
ſeaſons arid changes of weather; and' inva- 
lids ought rather to exceed than be defici- 
ent in the warmth of their clothing; thoſe 
eſpecially who are ſubject to catarrhal coughs, 
thole whoſe nerves are weak and irritable, 
and: thoſe who are gouty and rheumatic. 
such perſons ought in the beginning of 
September to wear a flannel waiſtcoat over 
the ſhirt: or: ſhift, and towards the end of 
October, next the body; taking care to de- 
fend the lower limbs by: flannel petticoats, 
or :wodllen drawers, and ſtockingss. 
Such perſons as wear flannel next the 
body are apprehenſive of changing this part 
of their clothing, leſt they catch cold, and 
therefore continue to wear the ſame garment 
e through the winter; and as the warm wea⸗ 
r cher comes on cut it away by degrees. But 
M this precaution is not only unneceſfary, but 
do perſons of delicacy mult be offenſive, and 
n IF indeed injurious; as thereby a part of the 
Pp 6 accumulated for months, is re- 
TI, N ure tained 
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tained in conſtant contact with the ſurface 


.of the body. 

I can however aver, from: long perſonal 
experience, that the under waiſteoat may be 
ſafely changed once or twice a week; and as 
the weather becomes more mild, it may be 
worn over the linen, and at length r 
left off till the ſubſequent autumn. 

I hope my fair readers, if any ſuch there 
be, will pardon me for animadverting on an 

article of their clothing, which I have long 

_ conſidered as extremely prejudicial, eſpecially 

to the younger part of the ſex: I mean the 

flays. For though the prevailing faſbion has 

allowed them a little more latitude than for- 
merly, this part of their dreſs is ſti too 

ſtrait and tight, eſpecially for invalids ; many 

of whoſe complaints are probably produced, 

but all exaſperated by this coat (not of mail, 

but) of whalebone. However, as from cuſ- 


tom they require ſome ſupport to their cheſt, 


I would recommend ſtiffened jackets, or the 
old boddice, in lieu of ſtays; and in cold 
weather, they may be lined with thick flannel. 
The feet ought to be well defended 
with thick ſhoes. As cleanlineſs contributes 
fy | | much 
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much to health, invalide ought to baths their 
feet and legs once a week in warm water; 
and when it can be conveniently done, uſe 
a-moderately warm bath once a month. 

As the due preparation of our foods de- 
pends very much on their being thoroughly 
chewed, much care ought to be taken in ou 
ſerving the teeth, and keeping them clean. 

With reſpe& to covering whilſt in bed, 
much will depend on habit. The head ought 
to be peculiarly well covered whilſt we are 
in bed, becauſe colds and rheums are there- 
by prevented; and it is remarked, that as 
foreigners are more attentive to this circum- 
ſtance than We are, they are leſs ſubject to 
coughs, _ their Oe" are in . et more 
ſound. n 

People! in i beach 9 never to babe their 
deds warmed; not only becauſe the fumes 
of the coals are in ſome degree noxious; but 
becauſe warmth thus applied enervates the 
body. © To avoid the diſagreeable impreſſion | 
of a cold bed, Dr. FRAxxr1y judiciouſly re- 
commends a cold air bath, by ſtanding naked 
in the cold for a minute or two before we 
go into bed; and I will add, that a fimilar 
_ expoſure 
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expoſure, in a morning, whilſt the; whole 


body is well rubbed by the Heh-braſh, would 
be of great uſe. 4; 
But ſuch expedients ecke to be very cau- 
tiouſſy adopted by invalid s. 
With reſpect to them, airing the ſheets 
every, night before. the fire, ſo us, $0 evapo- 
rate the perſpiration. they may have abſorbed 
the preceding night, may þe;of uſe, and is 
a falutary ſubſtitute; for bed warming · 
Though a very eminent phyſician Game 
to conſider damp zooms and cloaths as ſeldom 
or ever productive of any bad effects; yet, 
the many inſtances of dangerous and fatal 
conſequences from damp linen and ſheets, to 
the moſt healthy, ought, to make inyalids, 
eſpecially, very careful in thoſe points. 
With reſpect to the quantity of bed-cloaths, 
it ought to be ſuch a may, in A reaſonable 
time after we are in bed, promote an equal 
but inſenſible perſpiration; and if on awa- 
king, at any time in the night, we find our- 
ſelyes ſo much heated as to be obliged to 
throw a part of them off, we may be aſſured 
that the quantity is too great: it will be 
right $0. cover the legs more warmly . 
| the 


in I 3 ; 


the. upper parts of the body, as the circula- 


tion in the extremities 1 is more languid, and 


the, warmth of thoſe parts neceſſarily leſs: 


and. as invalids rarely fall aſleep until there 


is a gentle perſpiration on the extremities, it 
will- be rich to procure that as Toon as 


oi need not repeat what 1 have already aid 


on the benefits Which muſt accrue from 
fleeping an. a large and, well-aired chamber. 
When, there is:a conſtant circulation of freſh 
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limbs pliant and vigorous, gives nme 
and elaſticity to the muſcular fibres, pro- 
motes digeſtion in all its ſtages, diſtributes 
nouriſhment to every part of the body, pro- 
motes the finer diſcharges, eſpecially perſpi- 
ration, and invigorates the nervous ſyftem:— 
When exceſſive, it renders the circulation 
unequal and impetuous, diſturbs all the 
functions, waſtes the folid and fluid parts of 
the body, fatigues and enfeebles the muſcles, 
and weakens the ſprings | of life: hence very 
laborious perſons die of a premature old age. 
Another evil attending the moſt laborious, 
and therefore the moſt uſeful members of 
the community, is, that the ſupplies of food 
are often too ſcanty, and diſproportioned to 


the waſte; and that their occupations either 


expoſe them to the inclemencies of the ſea- 
ſons, or to unwholſome and even noxious 
effluvia: as thoſe of miners, plumbers, &c. 
If we confider exerciſe as the means of 
preſerving health in thoſe whoſe ftation of 
Ufe exempts them from the neceſſity of 

labour, it is evident that it ought to be Ke 
Portioned to the mode of life. 
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If à man Itidhblges\ a keen appetite, and, 


ftom his affluence Has the means of gfati- 
fying it by the choiceft viands and the richeſt 


Wines, he his His Alternative, either to uſe 


adequate exerciſe, ' or ſuffer all the conſe- 
quences 6f repletion. Beſides thofe keen 
fportfmen 'Who at certain times underge 
thach Fatigue in purfuit of amuſement᷑, peo 
ble of rank" and fortune have very generally 
ncquire 4 daily habit of Hldnig exciſe, 


efpectilly on Rorſe-back. some ef them, 


however, as ur apology for their indelenee, 
have advanced ary opitiion, that when ener- 
d is "become Habit; or is undertaken 
wielr reluétanee, it eraſes to be a bemeflk. 
With reſpect to habits, provided they are 
mofa and beneficial, they ought not to be 
= 0 and” though "#ernedies uſed witk A 

ent expeCtation "of relief from them 
If 5 be | more likely to be üfefuf; yer phy- 
Relans Know that” a feluetant uſe of re- 
medies does not conſequentiy couriteratt 
their ſakatary effecks, otherwiſe diſetſts*would 
rarely be cared: The remark is applicable 
to <A" whether as 4 ene er a 
e LIT 
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Thou gu 1 I would not diſcourage the uſe 
of exerciſe, yet. I would obſerve, that it is 


not, under every circumſtance of life, indiſ- 


penſibly neceſſary; for innumerable inſtances 
occur, where ſtudious men and ſedentary wo- 


men have lived to a great age, without ſuf- 


fering apparently by their indolence: and the 
ſufferings of ſtudious men ſeem to have ariſen 


more from the intenſe exerciſe of the mental 
powers, than from want of bodily exerciſe. 


But it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary that ſuch 
perſons ſhould be exceedingly temperate, even 


to a degree of abſtinence; and, in ſuch caſes, 


the organs, not being oppreſſed by. ſurcharge, 
perform their Fa without injurious 
exertion. | 
. Exerciſe may FR Heide into active and 
paſſive. The active exerciſes are, walking, 
riding, dancing, ſwinging of leads, the dumb 
bell, and the chamber-horſe, &c, The paſ- 
ſive are, chiefly, carriage exerciſe, and the uſe 
of the fleſh-bruſh. _ 
The active exerciſes are beſt ſuited for the 
reſervation of health, and to thoſe invalids 


[ | whoſe ſtrength is not much impaired; but 
in all caſes care ought to be taken, that 


rhatever 
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whatever the exerciſe may be, it ought never 
to be carried ſo far as to produce great ſenſe 


of fatigue, otherwiſe, inſtead of being bene- 


ficial, it may be very injurious.* 
In all acute diſeaſes, eſpecially accompa- 
nied with any conſiderable degree of fever, 


reſt is neceſſary, and exerciſe improper. But, 


in many ſlow diſeaſes, even though accom- 
panied with irregular fever, gentle exerciſe 
is of great uſe: but in all cafes in which 
exerciſe may be of uſe, it is neceſſary that it 
be taken in a pure clear air, if it be prac- 
ticable; otherwiſe a variety of domeſtick 


lation of temperate air. | 

When invalids are very weak, and can uſe 
no other exerciſe, a cotton hammacoe or cot, 
ſlung in the ſick chamber, in the manner 
they are uſed in the Weſt-India colonies, will 

* Dancing, when uſed idthpdrdnty; I a cheering ſalutary en; 
but at watering- places, and eſpecially at Bath, where the opportu- 


nities are ſo frequent, perſons who labour under various degrees of 
diſpoſition (the ladies eſpecially) indulge themſelves too much in 


this pleaſing amuſement; and many have been irreparably injured by 


exceſs in country-dancing; eſpecially ſince the cotillon ſtep has been 

adopted from our light-beeled neighbours, which renders the exerciſe 

nuch more laborious than formerly. , ET | 
Another error committed by meeting ſo late at thoſe aſſemblies; 

for when they do not break up before eleven o'clock, it is midnight 

before the fatigued invalid can retire to reſme. 

H 2 be 
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exerciſes may be ſubſtituted, under a circu- 
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be uſeful, by ſwinging the poatte to any 
degree they can bear. 

When invalids return fr their nt 
and find themſelves chilled by the cold air; 
inſtead of warming themſelves at the fire, it 
would be preferable to bring themſelves (or 
rather their feelings gradually) to the tem- 
perature of the air of the room; . for every 
ſudden tranſition is ee to — 
Homies: 146 5 £1 11 5 
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Hs. term W nat by: A re- 
laxation from e and ee ; 
but alfa fleep.. 11/7 le 

. The effects If found FIN are, 4 more 
flow and equal circulation of the blood, and 
a more temperate and ſteady diſtribution of 
the nervous influence to the organs of invo- 


luntary motion; the chief of which are the n 


heart; lungs, and organs of nutrition; 
whilſt thoſe * ph the muſcles, as 


organs 


 Rogimph, 10h 


organs - of voluntary motion, are cov 
ſome hours. relaxation from labotions ex: 
ertion; and the mind, by a ſweet and ſalu- 
tary oblivion, is relieved from its exertions, 
its cares, and anxieties; ſo that the waſte 
both of. mental and bodily powers is com- 
benſated by fletp; and 1 are . od 
priſtine vigour 3 
If fleep be too long erbte the body i 19. 
mervated, inſtead of being refreſhed; and 
the powers of the mind become * and ä 
oppreſſed. | 
Diſturbed and broken Sudiats, inſtead 
of relieving either body or mind, enfeeble 
both; perhaps to a greater degree than even 
eerciſe itſelf; and have, perhaps, as bad ef- 
e- Mitts) eſpecially on ne as: og the 
vatchmg.'. £0 
Thofe mien who inflinAtively follow 
tho dictates of nature, go to reſt as the fun 
leſcends: below theè horizon; and awake as 
de aſcends above it. Evem man, when not 
ar remote from a ſtate of nature, obeys her 
üctates in the ſame manner. Darkneſs is 
eſt adapted to a ſtate of reſt, as light is to 
bur Guly employments; and therefore thoſe 
| H 3 who. 
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who deviate from as law of nature, muſt 
neceſſarily and eventually pay the penalty. 
A noble Lord, & who formerly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in an eminent degree at the bar, in- 
formed me ſome years ago, that when any 
very old witneſſes preſented themſelves in 
court, he upon enquiry found, that, whether 
their modes of life had been temperate or 
intemperate, they always went * to bed, 
and roſe early. | 

. Invalids, whether from 3 or fa- 
tigue after exerciſe, often expreſs an in- 
clination to fleep for an hour during the 
day; nor do I conceive that there can be 
any cogent objection to this indulgence be- 
ing granted them: as their exhauſted ſpirits 
are recruited by this receſs from bodily and 
mental exertion, and their ſleep during the 
night is very little, if at all, interrupted by it. 
From the effects of ſleep enumeratec 
above, my readers will infer, that as regula 
hours are neceſſary to the preſervation of 
health, ſo they are indiſpenſibly neceſſa 

for the recovery of it; and that balmy re 
_ which: ſuſpends the diſtreſsful ſenſa 


Lord Grantly. 


tion! 
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tions conſequent of ill health, is only to be 
obtained by habitually appropriating thoſe 


hours to ſleep, which nature has pointed 
out; whilſt by inverting.the order of nature, 


we waſte many of thoſe hours, which might 


be uſefully: gmployed, even — the 2 
and m. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


Neben A ion of the Passione. 


HE * (ſays Pope) are the gales 
of life; but if they are not happily 
tempered either by conſtitution, or by edu- 
cation, neither rank nor wealth can afford 
any compenſation for their baneful influence. 
It may, with truth, be aſſerted, that arti- 
ficial wants, as they enlarge the field of” 
paſſion, ſo in the ſame proportion they in- 
creaſe our deſires of gratification, and afford 
more frequent occaſions for diſappoint- 
ment and eee 6 than of rational en- 
. | 
Be 
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The only means to esd theſe evils, is 
not to employ. the mind folely — 
purſuits; but tö ſtrengthen its! powets; And 
ennoble and exalt Hs:vi64% by th ſition 
of ufeful knowledge. ( 9s. 

1 hope the faſhionable youth: of both 
ſexes (if any ſuch ſhall deign to read this 
morceau) will not be. offended at this appa- 
rent departure from="my-medtcat-office by 
commencing preacher ; for though ſermons 
by a phyſician would not be quite a novelty ; 
yet it may be doubted, whether, in the pre- 
ſent age, the imputation would not be unfa- 
vourable to its acc eptance with the public. 

The truth is, that as ſtrength of mind, and 
culture of the underſtanding, enable us to 
perform the duties, and reliſh che pleafure 
of life;' ſo nothing contributes fo much to 
enable us to ſupport the evils of it with 
firmneſs, and, in the fame degree aſſiſts in 
alleviating and Gs 14s; by: 'bodily 
. | 4 8 

- There is ſo intimate A EE detwyeen 
the mind and body, that they mutually in- 
fluence each other; and hence it is that 
Ry" diſeaſes are — exaſperated or alle 

g uoated 
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viated by the ſtate of the mind. tr is . 
fore of the ntmoſf importance, that the 
mind of the” invalid be ſuſtained by hope, 
and cheered by diverſity of amuſement ; and 
that every ſerious avocation and nen 
paſſion be induftriouſly avoided, 

It is for this/reaſon' that lands of place 
has been fo much recommended to invahds; 
and excurſions - to watering places have 
been thought to contribute very much to 
the efficacy of medicinal waters, on account 
of the diverſity of amuſement, which - thoſe 


places afford ; but which, 'by nee 
is CY Rureful 5 


ESSAY IV. 


4 "LR concerning the pr Fg or ne- 
. ceſſmy, of ung other RERNMBDIEs, during a 
| Courſe of Mx xRar WATERS, or & Sat 
Barum. oe ev U 


FATERING | places have for Wine 
years been very much reſorted to, 
not on for the purpoſe of amuſement and 
e but for the benefit of invalids. 
Though | 


wy 
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Though phyſicians: have, in general, ap- 
proved of ſea-bathing, as a powerful remedy; 
yet they have not been ſo unanimous with 


n to the efficacy of other mineral Waters. 


Some phyſicians have been of opinion, 
that the proportion of their active principles 


is ſo ſmall, that they are very little better 
than common water; whilſt others, acknow- 


ledging the efficacy of ſome, have denied the 
medical virtues of others. 
It is probable that, whilſt the phyſicians 
—_ reſide at watering. places, have, from 
local experience acquired an oyerweening 
predilection for particular mineral waters; 
others, not having been in the habit of con- 


ſidering them as a part of medicine, are dil 


poſed to undervalue them. 


There is a conſiderable diverſity of mineral 
waters in this kingdom, which, from the 
nature of their active principles, muſt have 
different powers, and conſequently muſt be 


adapted to the relief of different diſeaſes. 


Of thoſe invalids who reſort to watering 


places, ſome conſult the reſident phyſicians, 


others are furniſhed with preſcriptions and 


general directions by the phyſicians or apo- 


thecaries 
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thecaries who ſend them thither ; ſome put 
themſelves under the direction of apothe- 
caries; and not a few, deeming all advice 
unneceſſary, act according to their own 
N feelings, and caprices. 

If we conſider mineral waters Gncluding 
nber, which is of this claſs) as medicinal; 
and if we ſuppoſe that ſome previous prepa- 
ration for, or regulation of, their uſe, may 
be neceſſary ; it is likely that thoſe who enter 
on a courſe of them without advice, may not 
merely loſe their time and money, but ac- 
tually injure, and even deſtroy themſelves. 

The late Lord Strange (as I am informed 
by Dr. Falconer who attended him) died 
of an apoplexy, in conſequence of inju- 
dicious uſe of the Bath waters; and Baron 


Dimſdale tells me he recolle&s a ſimilar in- 


ſtance many years before: The inftances of 
the alarming and dangerous, though not im- 
mediately fatal effects of theſe waters, when 


uſed improperly, are very numerous :—An _ 


incontrovertible proof of their powers. 


Were diſtant phyſicians, who ſend patients 
hither with general directions for the uſe of 


the N_ ſuppoſed to be quite as well 
: acquainted 
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acquainted with their qualities and effects 


as thoſe who reſide here; 4 ſuppoſition not 


to be admitted; yet no medical man will 


venture to aſſert, that a variety of eireum« 


ſtances may not ariſe, which eannot be fores 
ſeen, and conſequently cannot be previded 
for:; and indeed inſtanees of that kind occur 
daily, even under the eye of the reſident 
phyſicians. It bas been ' ſaid, that the apo= 
thecary, to whom the. preſeription is ſent; 
may be a competent judge of the neceſſary 
regulations. Though i it would: be invidious 


to controvert this poſition; yet it may at 


traſt be aſked why, if a. patient's. caſe is ſo 
urgent as to require the advice of a phyſi- 
cian in London, or elſewhere, it fhould be 


leſs neceſlary. to conſult a phyſteiaiy at Bath 


| allo; who may juſtly be fappoſedito be more 


converſant with diſeaſes in which the Bath 
water is beneficial, than theſe: who: end the 
patients hither. 

It would not, indeed, be matter of fur⸗ 
priſe, if one apothecary wete diſpoſed to 
transfer his patients to another; yet this 
happens very rarely: whilſt, from the con- 


be 
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be ſuppoſed;: that; they confidered- apothe- 
Karies as their only chadjutors. Whether 
this is the refult af extreme humility, exceſ- 
ſive arragante, 0 mean ee OO atone 
muſt determine. 

But it has een whiſperid by a air 
patients that have come hither, that they 
were diſſuaded from conſulting Bath phyſi- 
tians, not only becauſe it was unneceſſary, 
but from à tender regard to the patient's 
pockets; their doctors inſinuating, that, if 
they qnce got into the hands of the reſident 
phyſicians, it would not be eaſy to ſhake 
them off. I truſt however, for the credit of 
tho profeſſion, as gentlemen, that very few 
have been ſo uncandid and unjuſt; but 1 
know that the imputation is not totally 
without foundation, and that fome of their 
patients have fuffered thereby, not an da in 
their purſes, but in their healths. 


Among many other inſtances. which have 
occurred, (x ſhall mention one. 


apothecary, who, on calling on him a few 
"oy after, found him much heated, and ex- 
ceedingly 
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A perſon of fortune, on his arrival his, 
ant a phyſician's preſcription to a judicious: 
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ceedingly diſtreſſed, by an intemperate uſe of 


the waters; though the mode of uſing them, 


as. directed by his London phyſician, had 
been ſtrictly complied with, and the other re- 
medies preſcribed were taken very regularly. 
The apothecary, in vain, perſuaded him to 


_ defift from both, and to conſult a reſident 
Phuyſician: he replied, that he was ſtrictly 


enjoined not to do ſo, but to: correſpond 
with his London doctor only. The doctor, 
on being applied to, inſiſted on a continuance 
of the waters, but changed his preſcription; 


with ſo little ſucceſs however, that he was 
ſent for by expreſs; and his fee amounted to 


a much larger ſum than would have procured 


1 patient the attendance of half the ae 
_ <ians.in Bath during the whole ſeaſon. 


As I have almoſt totally declined the prc- 
tice and emoluments of my profeſſion, I 
ſhall not be ſuſpected of partiality, when I 
declare; that, a few inſtences of dirty intrigue, 
and fordid avarice excepted, no profeſſional 
men Thave ever known diſcharge their duty 
in general with more liberality and diſinte- 
reſtedneſs than the phyſicians of this place; 


r. derive more moderate emoluments from it. 


It 


It happens, not. unfrequently, that the 


caſes of the patients who come hither to uſe 


the, waters are ſuch. as will not admit of 
their uſe; ſo that when a phyſician has been 
conſulted, he has been obliged to forbid their 
being uſed, and either to ſend the patients 
back to their; quondam Preſeribers, or un- 
dertake their relief by other means. 
A gouty patient conſulted me laſt ſummer 
for ſome complaints which were found to be 
ected with gravel., As I could not re- 
main at Bath ſo long as was neceſſary, I left 
him under Dr. Falconer's care; by whoſe 
judicious management he was perfectly re- 
lieved, without the uſe of the water s. 
In my limited practice I have met with 
ſome. other inſtances of invalids, who have 
been ſent hither for the benefit of. the waters, 
whoſe caſes were totally incompatible with 
their - uſe. On the contrary, it happens, 
believe, very frequently, that in diſeaſes 
in which the Bath waters are eminently 
uſeful, they are nevertheleſs deemed impro- 
per by thoſe who, from inexperience of their 
powers, are certainly incompetent judges. 
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The [celebrated Dr. Mead, under the in- 
Auenee of a preconceived hypotheſi 18, con- 
demned their uſe, as a bath, in paralytick 
caſes; though the internal and external uſe 
ef the waters has been found to be more 


beneficial in fuch caſes than all other reme- 


dies whatſoever. A very late occurrence has 
convinced me that ſome of the moſt eminent 
phyſicians 1 in London Ml adopt Dr. Mead's 
opinion; though manifold- proofs” of the 
fafety and efficacy of warm bathirig in palſtes 
occur daily in private and hoſpital practice. 
A lady of my acquaintance, being on a 
tour with her daughter, who was m a bad 
ſtate of health, fent for me, as flie paſſed 
through this place in her way to Briſtol. It 
ſeems her dbctor, a preſcribing Oy? had 
eee an the uſe of the Bath waters. 

On a cafuał enquiry into the cafe, I was 
of: a 1 opinion; but as I was on the 


| point of making a ſummer's excurſion, and 


the lady dectined conſuking another phyfi- 
can, F left her, with neceſſary directions, to 
the care of a judictons' apothecary; and by 


a letter from tlie lady, F had the pleaſure 


of knowing that my opinion with reſpect to 
$28 | ; | its 
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its n every reſpect, a Bath caſe; and 
my prediction, that much benefit would 


accrue from the waters, was verified beyond 
my malt ſanguine expectations. 
I. know there are ſome medical men who 
tike every opportunity of reprobating the 
uſe of Bath waters, in cafes where other re- 
medies avail very little without their aſſiſt- 
ance: the moſt favourable conſtruction that 
can be put on ſack conduct is, to ſuppoſe 


that they know very little of the powers of 


the Bath Waters: for I am unwilling to ſup- 


poſe it poſſible that they dun be nn by 


1 


I ſhall conclude this chapter by an enquiry 
hs far medicinal waters may, —— not, 
require the uſe of other remedies. 

The phyſicians of the preſent time, are 
much more ſimple in their modes of pre- 
ſeription than their predeceſſors; and when 


Iliberal motives. 711 111 27 188 Wa I | 


patients reſort to watering-places, a Pru- 


dent phyſician will gautiouſſy avoid the im- 
putation of ſelfiſhneſs, and therefore will 
preſcribe as ſparingly as poſſible, during a 


courſe of ſea-bathing, or the _ 1 5 other 


mineral waters. 114% 1902; 
; | "E - | | But 
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But it frequently happens, that the occa- 
ſional uſe of other n winch be . 
penſibly neceſlary<- 55 md F 2 


It 1s well 3 to 1 n ut 
when diſeaſes are inveterate, we are often 


obliged either to change one remedy of the 
ſame quality for another, or increaſe the 


power of one medicine by the addition of 
another. This is the caſe alſo, with medici- 
nal waters, which, though in ſome caſes 
they may require very little if any aid from 


other remedies, yet in many inſtances they 
are not alone ſufficient to effect the purpoſe. 


Few patients are in ſuch a ſtate as to be 
able to enter on a courſe of this kind without 
ſome preparatory medicines; and with reſpect 
to the uſe of Bath water, this is peculiarly 
the caſe. After this neceſſary preparation, 
the doſe of the water is to be aſcertained, 
and the medical man (whether phyſician or 
apothecary) muſt watch the effects of the 

waters, and determine from time to time 
what increaſe of doſe his patient will bear. 


Bathing may be, and is often, neceſſary: the 


times of bathing, the degrees of heat, and 
other circumſtances, can only be aſcertained 


by 
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by careful obſervation: : the regimen of diet, 
&c. muſt moreover be fixed upon, and the 
regulation of all thoſe importarit points muſt 
depend on the nature of the diſeaſe, and the 
effects of the waters. 
Many untoward circumſtances may occur, 
which may render the interpoſition of the 
preſcriber neceſſary. Drinking the waters, 
or bathing, under the moſt guarded uſe of 
either, may produce diſagreeable ſymptoms, 
which may require either ſome alteration in 
the mode of uſing them; a total ſuſpenſion 
of the uſe of them for a time, or the inter- 
poſition of ſome remedies, which may qua- 
lify their effects, increaſe their power, or 
remove ſuch ſymptoms, which either they, 
or ſome caſual incidents, or a change 1 in the 
diſeaſe, may have produced. 6 
In the courſe of laſt ſummer, I had many 
opportunities of confirming this opinion. 
Being on the ſea coaſt, and acting there as a 
volunteer phyſician, I was very generally con- 
ſulted by thoſe who reſorted thither for the 
purpoſe of ſea-bathing. Several were ſent 
thither whoſe caſes were improper; and 
others could not bear the cold bath, unleſs 
5 | 1 2 | accompanied 


5 
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accompanied with the uſe of · cordial rand 


ſtrengthening medicines. 1 Pte 
In the, General Hoſpital here, many more 


patients recover than in private practice: 


the reaſon is, that the patients are obliged 
to comply moſt ſtrictly and implicitiy with 
the phyſicians' orders, reſpecting diet, medi- 


cine, and the uſe of the waters; whilſt, from 


mattention,. diſſipation, or ſelf-ſufficiency, 
private patients frequently fail in obtaining 
relief, and often return much worſe than 
they came hither. But whether medicine 
may or may not be required in aid of mine- 
ral waters of any kind, it is manifeſt, from 
the foregoing obſervations, that : courſes, 
whether of drinking or bathing, ought not 
to be undertaken. e medical ice 
and attendance. 


ESSAY 


CHAP. I. 
On EMPIRICISM, or QUACKERY. 


Hæ tibi erunt artes. 
Pudet hæc opprobria nobis. 


HE term Empiriciſin is derived from a 
1 Greek word which ſignifies experience, 
the foundation of all ſcience, eſpecially of 
phyſic. i 
There was an antient ſect of phyſicians 
who were termed Empirics, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the Dogmatiſts ; but there is a moſt 
eſſential difference between thoſe antient ſages 
and our modern quacks ; for the former availed 
themſelves of accurate philoſophical Analogy* 
A eee founded 
* Analogy, which is derived from a Greek word implying likeneſs 
or ſimilarity, is the art of comparing one obje& with another, with a 
view to determine whether, or in what degree, they do or do not re- 


ſemble each other in their nature or qualities. It is a branch of logic, 
a ſcience much leſs cultivated than it ought to be; as it is the foun- 


dation 


-* 
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founded on experience; whereas the latter 
are ſo little accuſtomed. to any kind of rea- 
ſoning, that they are TOY deſtitute of 
common fenſe. 


Few men have taken more pains in at- 


tempting to diſcover the origin, trace the 
| Progreſs, and detect the ignorance and kna- 
very of modern quacks, than myſelf; and as 
quackery has arrived to a truly alarming 


height, eſpecially in the Britiſn dominions; 


I thought I ſhould eſſentially ſerve my fel- 
low ſubjects, by endeavouring to ſtem the 
torrent of this dangerous evil. 

The earlieſt ſource of quackery ſeems to 
have been an opinion entertained by the 


vulgar, and perhaps not very ſtrenuouſly 


diſcouraged by phyſicians, that there was 
3 my eric and ſupernatural in 


dation of all ſound reaſoning. We cannot 3 a ſlep in any 
ſcience without analogy; for we muſt compare before we decide. 
The mathematician employs analogy in the folution of his pro- 
blems : Analogy is the baſis of natural and experimental philoſophy: 
The moral philoſopher uſes it as a teſt of moral re&itude or depra- 
vity: It is the touchſtone of religion, the guide of the politician, and 
the rule of conduct in common life. In no inftance, however, is it ſo 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary, as in the medical art; and I am convinced, 
that if, inſtead of vague theories and fanciful hypotheſes, it had been 
employed by phyſicians with caution and preciſion, phyſic would, 
long before this period, have been exempted from the ty im- 
| en of being conjectural and precarious, 953 
the 


* 
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the medical art. Hence the idea that the 


cure of diſeaſes was often effected by magical 


powers, and aſtral influences ; ſo that in the 


ages of barbariſm, prieſts, ſoothſayers, aſtro- 
logers, and fortune-tellers, laid their claims: 


to medical knowledge and practice. 


When chemiſtry began to be cultivated in 


Germany, many chemical remedies were diſ- 
covered and adopted in regular practice: The 
empirics however, having pilfered ſome of 


the moſt powerful from the regulars, ſold 


them as noſtrums; and Paracelſus, Van Hel- 


mont, and other quacks, by their vain and 


inſolent boaſtings, contributed very much to 
the extenſion of the evil. 


For many ages all medical knowledge was 


conveyed in the dead languages only, a few 
books excepted, written by Arabian phyſicians 
in their native tongue; and I may venture 
to aſſert, that the tranſlation of thoſe works 
into modern languages, eſpecially the diſpen- 


ſatories of the different colleges of phyſicians, 
has contributed exceedingly to the encou- 


ragement of quackery; for from that ſource 


the moſt ignorant, and worthleſs members 


of the community, having acquired ſome 


e knowledge 
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knowledge of the moſt powerful remedies, 
found a more ready reſouree for ſupplying 
their neceffities, and even attaining affluence, 
by vending them as infallible noſtrums, than 
by following their proper vocations of aftro- 
logers, almanack-makers, taylors, coblers, 
weavers, farriers, porters, and footmen. 
Whilſt itinerant mountebanks were in fa- 
ſhion; though the breed is almoſt extinct in 
this country; the merry-andrew generally 
ſucceeded his maſter, and from tumbler and 
buffoon was exalted to the dignity of doctor; 
when in the velvet coat and tye wig he drew 
teeth; cut hare lips, and diſpenſed his infal- 
lible remedies, ſolely for the benefit of his 
fellow ſubjects. 

Several of thoſe reſpe&table Semen * 
came afterwards reſident doctors, eſpecially 
in London; and to ſome of them, and their 
no leſs reſpectable ſucceſſors, the public is at 
this time indebted for ſome of our moſt ce- 
tebrated noſtrums. 

It may be alledged, that theſe anititaaver- 
11 are dictated by envy and jealouſy. 
Independent in my circumſtances, and ap- 
e ed the verge of life, I do moſt ſo- 
lemnly 
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lemnly aver, that I ſhall. not advance any 


thing concerning thoſe men or their noſ- 
trums that does not- admit: of proof; and 
that my ſole motives: for this publication 


are, a regard for the intereſts and welfare of 
the community, and the credit of that pro- 


feſſion of which I have the honour of n 
a member. 
When phyſicians, by labocious ſtudy, and 


at conſiderable expence, have qualified them- 


ſelves for the exerciſe of their profeſſion, it 
cannot be very agreeable to them to find 
their art ſo much degraded, as that the moſt 
iterate of mankind (for ſuch quacks gene- 
rally are) could be ſuppoſed capable of diſ- 
charging the duties of it: For ſo far as 
regards emolument, I verily believe that 


phyſicians ſuffer little by empirical practice. 


With reſpect to the employments of thoſe 


people before they commenced noſtrum- 
mongers ; the celebrated Ward, whoſe reme- 
dies are now neglected, becauſe they are 


known, was a footman, and during his at- 
tendance on his maſter on the continent, 
obtained his noſtrums from the monks, who 
are almoſt all quacks.——Rock had been a 
ele | arts, 
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porter, as was Walker the vender of the fa 
mous Jeſuits drops. The celebrated elec- 
trico-magnetical Geiches who lately made 
ſuch a noiſe in this credulous nation, exhi- 
bited on a mountebank ſtage in America ; 
and, it is probable, ſerved previouſly in the 
office of zany, —— Meyerſbach,+ who has ac- 
quired a fortune equal to that of a German 
prince, offered himſelf as a rough-rider to a 
riding-houſe in London, but being rejected, 
commenced doctor. —Turlington was a bro- 
ken inaſter of a ſnip.— One Freeman, who 
annexes M. D. to his name, was a journey- 
man blackſmith, and is lately returned from 
one of our colonies, where, as an indented 
ſervant, he was employed to ſhoe and bleed 
horſes.— And I remember two fellows in 
Hampſhire, who gathered and diſpenſed their 
drugs under aſtral influences, one of them a 
weaver, the other a cobler, who being too idle 
to follow their, employments, found their 
account in becoming doctors. 

Some of theſe noſtrum-mongers have been 
appendages to the profeſſion ; and broken 


: + The ignorance and effrontery of this fellow has been properly | 
expoſed: * Dr. Lettſome. 


apothecaries 
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apothecaries and chemiſts have quitted their 


proper callings for this idle trade. 


Dr. James, finding that book-making was 


a loſing buſineſs, ' derived more advantage in 
vending his celebrated powder, and analeptic 
pills.—Sir John Hill, alſo a voluminous au- 
thor, diſpenſed his tinctures and effences :— 
and Norton acquired a conſiderable fortune 
by his Maredant's drops. 


The newſpapers have juſt announced the 


death of one of theſe doctors, who has of 


late been much celebrated. This man, who 


could not procure bread as an apothecary, 
would ſoon have realized a large fortune as a 
quack. Availing himſelf, very artfully, of 
faſhionable prejudices, and in order that his 


pills might be adapted to all the faſhionable 


diſeaſes, he wrote a pamphlet to prove that 
nervous and bilious diſeaſes were intimately 
connected with gout and with each other. 
As ſome ſort of reaſoning and argument is 
generally expected in medical diſſertations, 
he pilfered, without acknowledgement, an 
idea ſtarted thirty years ago by Dr. Shebbeare, 
Vviz. that the primary cauſe of all diſeaſes 
es from exceſs or defect of the electric 
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fire; the novelty and verity of which could 
not fail to recommend it o his faſhionable 
readers. 


That theſe men, at te a of thein, 


have pilfered their noſtrums from regular 
practice, admits of the cleareſt proof. The 
ſpecifications of ſome of the moſt powerful 
of thoſe noſtrums, given upon oath, are to 
be found in the patent office; to which any 
perſon may have ' recourſe on paying the 


fees; and moſt of the others have been ana- 


lyſed, and their compoſition diſtovered. 
Another artifice employed by thoſe peſts 

of ſociety, is to attribute their noſtrums to 

- ſome celebrated phyſician after his deceaſe; 


and the names of PFothergill, Hunter, and 
Solander, have been proftituted to thoſe CY 


viſh purpoſes. 


It is now well known, that Ward's medi- 


cines, except his paſte, which is a moſt ab- 

ſurd compoſition, had long been in regular 

practice before he adopted them. 
 Turlington's balſam is the Traumatic balſam 


of the ſhops. Norton s drops are a diſguiſed | 
folution of the ſublimate mercury, which 


was recommended by Baron Van Swieten, 
| £ phyſician 


ng 1 «i 
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phyſician to the late Empreſs of Germany. 
Dafy's Elixir is the tincture of ſena of the 
ſhops. Anderſon's Pills are aloes with oil of 


aniſeed. Speedimans Pills, extract of cha- 


momile, aloes, and one or two other trifling 
ingredients. Stoughton's Drops, the ſtomachia 
tincture of the ſnops. - Godfrey's Cundial, an 


infuſion: of ſaſſafras, ſyrup, and opium. 
Baume de Vie conſiſts of aloes, rhubarb, 
and falt of tartar; with a large proportion of 


liquorice juice to diſguiſe the othen ingredi- 


ents. And Poudre: Unique is a combination 


of mercury and antimony. In ſhort, there 
are none of theſe noſftrums that have not 


been analyſed by ſkilfulchemiſts ; neck inde- 


pendent of ſome trivial additions, all of thoſe 


of any power (a few trifling tinctures of ve- 


getables, thoſe of Hill particularly, excepted) 


are compoſitions of e n or 


opium. 
James's . powder, it 18 | aſlerted; 


was known and adminiftered in this country 


above one hundred and twenty years ago; 
out fell into-diſuſe, and was again revived as 
Cornachine's powder. About the year 1746, 
Baron Schwanberg, a needy adventurer, 
85 communicated 
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| communicated the preſeription to James, 


then as needy and obſcure as himſelf, on 
certain conditions of co-partnerſhip, which 
not being fulfilled on the part of James, a 

law. ſuit was inſtituted againſt him in Weſt- 


minſter-hall; and James attempted to evade 
the penalty, by alledging that he employed a 
different kind of antimony in the prepara- 
tion; a plea which would not * been ad- 


mitted by a jury of chemiſts. 
It would however be illiberat and: ut 
to alledge; that, abſurd and unchemical as 


the preparation certainly is, it is not a re- 
medy of power and efficacy; for, from my 
own extenſive experience, I know it to be ſo; 


but the ſame experience enables me to aſſert, 


that, from the nature of the compoſition, its 


operation is very uncertain, and that the 


other reguline preparations of antimony are 
more ſafe and certain in their 2 and 
e effectual. | 


The only FRE wich eſtabliſhed 


| the credit of this powder was the bold, yet 
judicious, practice of gradually increaſing 
the doſe according as the ſtomach became 
more * to its ſtimulus, or the 
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urgency of the caſe required: and I cannot 


help expreſſing my ſurpriſe that this mode of 
adminiſtering active remedies has been + ſo 
much neglected by regular practitioners; and 
Jam well convinced from long experience, 
that if antimonial wine, emetic tartar, or 
even ipecacoana, (a more ſafe and perhaps 
equally effectual remedy) had been ſo admi- 
niſtered, we ſhould not at this day have in- 
curred the reproach of being obliged to refign 
our patients to the operation of a quack re- 
medy. It is however to be -obſerved, that 


though much benefit will ; certainly reſult 


from increaſing the doſes of active remedies, 
if they are given by perſons of judgment. 
much miſchief will alſo be done if thoſe who 
adminiſter them are un{kilful. 0 
I[t would be a tedious ao unprofitable 
* to enter into a more explicit detail of 


noſtrum-mongers and their remedies: I have 
however taken notice of ſome of the prin- 
cipal; and would add moreover, that as theſe 


quack medicines are ſold to retail dealers, 
ſome of them may remain on their hands for 


years, until they are totally ſpoiled, and yet 


they do not ſeruple to fell them, ignorant 
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or regardleſs as they are, whether they ate 
found or not, an inſtanceof which occurred 


lately to a gentleman who 1 a' ** 


remedy. 


There was a time when plyſiciati detwned 
it inconſiſtent with their dignity” to conſent 


to the adminiſtration of quack ' remedies; 


but if, from a knowledge of their compo- 


ſition, or experience of their effects, e are 


aſſured of their ſafety and power, it would 
be unpardonable in a phyſician to reject any 
means that may be beneficial to his Patient; 
if he or his friends require it. | 
Nor is the art degraded by ſuch comletoen- 
fon; for we only avail ourſelves of thoſe 


means which have been pilfered from regu- 


lar practice, (as James's Powder, and almoſt 
all other noſtrums of efficacy, have been: ) 


but even were it otherwiſe, life and health 


ought not to be ſacrificed to idle punctilio; 
but every means uſed, and every effort made, 
that may conduce to the relief of the patient. 

One great objection to the uſe of power- 


ful noſtrums, in the way they are commonly 


adminiſtered, is, that as neither the venders 
* them, nor the purchaſers, are judges of 


the 
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the caſes in which they are recommended, 


there is more than an equal chance that they 
may be injurious: I will explain this matter. 
When a phyſician 1s conſulted on a caſe, 


he generally viſits the patient from time to 


time; or the caſe, if the patient is diſtant, 
is accurately deſcribed by a medical man, 
who, together with the account of ſymp- 
toms, enumerates the remedies that have 


been previouſly uſed, and their effects. But 


notwithſtanding all the attention of medical 
men, diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe attended with 


fever, are ſo changeable in their nature, that 


the plan of cure 1s often neceſſarily changed, 


and the remedy which is beneficial at one 
time, may be improper a few hours after; 
and this often happens ſolely from the ope- 
ration of the remedy; which requires to 


be qualified, altered in its doſe, or totally 
omitted. 5 

On the other hand, the guack, totally 
ignorant of the nature of diſeaſes, or even 


of the operation of medicines; who never, 
or rarely, ſees the patient, and if he did, 1s 


unqualified to judge of either; vends his 
medicine, accompanied with general direc- 
"i 115 tions, 
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tions; and without due cautions, concerning 
the circumſtances under which its operation 
ought to be regulated, mitigated, or omitted. 
If, even under the eye of the phyſician, 
remedies often produce unexpected and un- 
toward effects; how much more frequently 
muſt this happen in the unguarded manner 
in which quack medicines are uſed. 
But if the diſeaſe ſhould be miſtaken, 
as it may be by the moſt ſagacious phyfi- 
clan, it is either exaſperated by an improper 
remedy, or that time is loſt, which might 
have been more properly employed. 
Upon the whole of what has been ſaid, 
we may define a modern quack to he—a pre- 
tender to knowledge of which be is not poſſeſſed; 


and a vender of noſtrums, the powers of which 


he does not underſland—in ſhort, a fwindler and 
a Enave, in the worſt ſenſe of the word.* 
The 


1 


When phyficians (I do not mean quack doctors) adopt extraor- 


dinary modes of obtruding themſelves and their wonderful abilities 
on the notice of the publick; it would be no breach of charity to 


place them on the ſame form with noſtrum · mongers; and the ſimi- 


larity is more obvious, as, in both inſtances, the merits of the regu- 
lar doctor and his brother quack are always much exaggerated; whilſt 
| that public, to which the appeal is made, is equally unqualified to 
judge of either. It is with regret, mingled with indignation, that 
F thus animadvert on the conduct of ſuch of my brethren as have 
juſtly incurred this cenſure, In the- preceding eſſay I took notice 
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The legiſlators in almoſt every civilized 
ſociety have conſidered them as peſts; and 
have therefore enacted penal laws for the 
ſuppreſſion of quackery. 


The colleges of phyſicians were 2 


in different kingdoms of Europe, to examine 
all perſons avho undertook the practice of 
the art, and all drugs in the apothecaries 
ſhops, and deſtroy ſuch as were unfit; and 
there can be no doubt but their power ex- 
tended to the examination of noſtrums; and 


of their Unberal treatment of the Bath phyſicians; and it may 
fairly be preſumed, that they are of the number of thoſe, who, con- 
ſcious of deficiency in perſonal merit, endeavour to compenſate for 
that deficiency, by cultivating, moſt aſſiduouſly, the good graces of 
apothecaries, midwives, nurſes, abigails, toad-eaters, and puffing 
goſſips. But, not contented with this zudiredt attack on their bre- 
hren, they generally proceed to direct hoſtilities, and by the dark 
and malignant inſinuations of themſelves or their emiſſaries, endea- 
vour to blaſt the reputations of all their competitors. This ſerious 
charge may, by ſome of my readers, be deemed incredible; but it is 
not leſs true. Such ungentlemanly arts may reaſonably be conſidered 
as truly ęmpirical, and thoſe who practiſt them as ſiuindlers of repu- 
tation und therefore greater peſts of ſociety than ſavindlers of pro- 
perty ; inſomuch as they, in a great degree, deprive the publick of 
the ſervices and talents of modeſt men, who are generally as much 
their ſuperiors in ability as in urbanity. That I may, in ſome de- 
gree, qualify the ſeverity of this ſtricture, I take, with pleaſure, this 
opportunity of declaring, that as I conſider my profeſſion as a 
moſt uſeful and reſpectable feience, ſo I have a moſt ſincere and 
affectionate attachment to all ſuch of my brethren as diſcharge 
their duty with honour and iategrity. 


o . 


ſevere penalties. 
In the reign of James. I. an order of coun- 
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on their report, the venders were ſubject to 


cil, grounded on a former law, was iſſued 
for the apprehenſion of all quacks, in order 
to their being examined by the cenſors of 
the college of phyſicians. On that occaſion, 
ſeveral mountebanks, water-caſters, ague 


charmers, and venders of noſtrums, were 


fined, impriſoned, and baniſhed. 


This wholſome ſeverity, it may be ſup⸗ 


poſed, checked the evil for a time; but in the 
reign of William the third, it became again 
neceſſary to put the laws in force againſt 
theſe vermin; in conſequence of which, 
many of them, when examined, confeſſed 
their utter ignorance, to ſuch a degree, 
as to be unable either to read or write: 
others, it was found, had been attempting 


to procure abortion in unfortunate ſingle 


women; ſeveral of them were diſcovered to 
be fortune-tellers, match-makers, panders, 
and bawds. Some of thoſe miſcreants were 
ſet in the pillory; ſome put on horſe- 
back, their faces to the horſe's tail, and 
their necks decorated with a collar of uri- 

nals, 
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nals, and afterwards whipped, branded, and 
baniſhed.* 


Having repeatedly ſmarted for a dire& 
violation of the laws, they have endeavoured 


of late years to evade it, by availing them- 


ſelves of a power veſted in the crown of 
granting patents for uſeful inventions. This 
has, by the ſordid avarice of the officers, 
been ſhamefully abuſed ; for it may be clearly 
proved, that with reſpect to noſtrum ven- 
ders, few, if any, of their medicines could 
be deemed inventions, though they were 
obliged to annex an oath to their ſpecifica- 


tions. Of thoſe which have been ſold with- 


out the ſanction of a patent (as well as thoſe 


which have) it has been found, by chemical 


analyſis, that the moſt powerful are diſ- 


penſatory medicines, diſguiſed by ſome tri- 


fling additions, whilſt others have been found 
to conſiſt of the moſt. inſignificant ingre- 


dients, as pith of bread, brick-duſt, ſheeps 


dung, &c. the venders depending for ſucceſs 


* A late news-paper informs us, that a perſon who believed his 
health had been injured by a quack, gave his doctor a ſound drub- 
bing, to the great amuſement of the mob: it is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that this mode of feeing will not become faſhionable; atherwiſe 
it is probable that ſome, even of the nn. Nur not always ſleep 


| in a found ſkin, 
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on the ſtrength of the patients' imagination, 
and the livelineſs of their faith. 

The impudent impoſture of a German 

quack, who lately pretended to cure diſeaſes 
by animal magnetiſm, induced the French 
king to iſſue an arret, which if duely obeyed, 
as it probably will be, muſt effectually ſup- 
preſs quackery in that kingdom: how far 
our miniſters have acted wiſely in impoſing 
a tax on noſtrums, inſtead of puniſhing 
the venders, may be doubted. The tax 
ſeems to be equally politick as a former 
gin act, which added to the revenue, whilſt 
it ſacrificed the morals and healths of the 
ſubject. 
Were I to enumerate all the inſtances, 
within my. own knowledge, of the dangerous 
and fatal effects of a miſapplication of the 
moſt powerful of theſe noſtrums, the detail 
would be almoſt incredible: a few inſtances 
may ſuffice. 

Fames's Powder, though confeſſedly bene- 
ficial in certain ſtages of inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes, has, not unfrequently, vomited, pur- 
ged, or ſweated to death, perſons labouring 
under low, malignant, and putrid fevers, 

who 
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who might have been ſaved by a liberal uſe 
of bark, ſnake- root, and wine.“ 

The habit of taking James's Analeptic Pills, 
fince bilious diſeaſes have become faſhionable, 
has irreparably injured many conſtitutions; 
by creating a neceſſity for the frequent uſe 
aer purges, which, in moſt of the caſes in 
which they are uſed, are not much leſs dele- 
terious than the moſt virulent poiſons. 

Turlington's Drops, given imprudently in 
colics, have brought on fatal inflammation 
of the bowels and kidnies. How many un- 


happy infants have been lulled into fatal 
ſleep by Godfrey's Cordial? and how many 


perſons have been thrown into dangerous 
ſalivations by Maredant's Drops? The wife 
of a reſpectable magiſtrate of the city of 
London, and my particular friend, was de- 
ſtroyed by the conſummate ignorance of 
Meyerſbach; and there is reaſon to believe 
that the valuable life of the huſband was 
ſhortened by the ſame means. 


»The celebrated Dr. Goldſmith was deſtroyed by an injudicious 
uſe of Fames's Powder; and notwithſtanding James's aſſertion, that 


it had been found beneficial in the malignant yellow fever of hot 
climates, the reverſe is undoubtedly true. 


With 
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With reſpect to teſtimonies in favour of 
noſtrums, many are obtained by perjury, and 
others are exaggerated by ignorance; and 


whilſt the ſuppoſed cures are publiſhed with 
much parade, the miſcarriages are concealed 


with induſtrious care. That they may have 


been ſometimes beneficial, it would be un- 


candid to deny; as a powerful remedy, pro- 
ducing, by the violence of its operation, a 


great and ſudden change in the conſtitution, 


may either eradicate an inveterate diſeaſe, or 
ſubvert the powers of life: but I would 


ſubmit to the ſerious conſideration of my 


readers, whether, as regular practice 4s in 
| poſſeſſion of as powerful rneans as any noſ- 
trum whatever, it would not be more pru- 
dent to intruſt the adminiſtration of them to 
| thoſe, who, by a liberal and regular educa- 
tion, are alone qualified to render them 
equally ſafe and efficacious; or if they muſt 
have quack remedies, let them be taken 


under the eye and regulation of a perſon 


of ſkill. 
I.ĩ1 has been alledged, that regular practi- 
- tioners, by a timid routine, or ſelfiſh pro- 
craſtination, deprive their patients of thoſe 
moſt 
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moſt powerful aids oſ which quacks have 
availed themſelves. If this charge is, in any 
reſpect, well grounded, it is more applicable 


to the paſt than preſent times, as a more 
bold and deciſive practice is now very gene- 


rally adopted. 
Some of the abettors of theſe quacks (for 


very few of them have been able to vindicate 


themſelves) have inſinuated, that though 
deficient in the general principles of phyſic, 


they have acquired by experience, not only 


a ſufficient knowledge of the operation of 
their noſtrums, but of the nature of the 
diſeaſes to which they are adapted. 

I anſwer, that the medical art reſembles a 
circle, each point of which 1s ſo connected 


with the other, that in order to obtain an 


accurate knowledge of a part, the whole 
muſt be underſtood, And to ſhew the na- 
ture and extent of medical knowledge, and 
thoſe branches of learning and ſcience with 
which 1 it has an intimate affinity, I ſhall here 
enumerate the' qualifications neceſſary to 
form a ſkilful phyſician; and, upon a fair 
compariſon, I may truſt to the candour of 
my readers to determine, what portion of 

that 
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that knowledge can be juſtly claimed by the 
herd of noſtrum-mongers. 
The phyſician ought to be converſant with 
the Greek and Latin languages, becauſe 
many valuable books are written in them; 
nor would an acquaintance with ſome of the 
modern languages be unneceſſary. 
A knowledge of natural hiſtory is indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary, becauſe our art conſti- 
tutes a principal part of it, and the inſtru- 
ments or means he uſes for the cure of 
diſeafes are alſo the objects of it. 
Natural and Experimental Philoſophy are 
intimately connected with medicine; eſpeci- 
ally whatever reſpects the ſtate of our at- 
moſphere, and its meteors; as the effects of 
the winds, of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. either 
as the cauſes of diſeaſe, or the means of 
preſerving or reſtoring health; and eſpecially 
the late diſcoveries concerning the nature of 
the electric fluid, and factitious airs; and 
thoſe: branches of experimental - philoſophy 
which illuſtrate the principles of mecha- 
nics, pneumaties, hydroſtatics, and hydrau- 
hcs. Though the principles of geometry 
were improperly applied to the illuſtration 
| of 
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of medicine, by ſome phyſicians of the laſt 
century, yet a phyſician ought not to be 
ignorant of this noble ſcience. Logic, be- 


ing the art of ſound reaſoning, will very 


much aſſiſt him in his inveſtigations. In 
ſhort, there is no branch of knowledge, or 
accompliſhment, neceſſary for compleating 
the education of a CI which he : 
ought not to poſſeſs. 

The phyſician ought to be a man of ge- 
nius, with a clear head, and a promptitude 
in quickly diſcerning the occaſions when it 
may be neceſlary to depart from the com- 
mon routine of practice, and avail himſelf 
of extraordinary expedients, in caſes of ur- 
gency and danger: he ought to be firm, 
ſteady, intrepid, yet humane; and a man of 
the niceſt honour and ſtricteſt probity, 
ſtrongly impreſſed with a ſenſe of the im- 
portance of his profeſſion, and firmly deter- 


mined to comply moſt religiouſly with his 


academical obligation, which requires him 
to diſcharge his duty with unremitting care, 


aſſiduity, and liberality. 


Theſe are only preliminary branches of | 
knowledge and accompliſhment, Thoſe. 
| | which 
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which are immediately connected with his 
profeſſion are numerous and important. 
Anatomy informs him of the ſtructure and 
connection of the organs of the human 
body ;—Phy/fology inſtructs him in the nature 
of the functions or offices of thoſe organs; 
Pathology enables him to underſtand the 
nature and cauſes of the gerieral ſymptoms 
or ſigns of difeaſes;—and Neſology teaches 
him the method of arranging thoſe ſymp- 
toms into claſſes, orders, genera, ſpecies, and 
varieties of diſeaſes, and to eſtabliſh their 
characteriſtic diſtinctions.* 

He ought moreover to be well acquainted 
with the hiſtory of his art in all its branches, 
the progreſſive ſteps of its improvement, 
and the characters of the authors who have 
written on each ſubject; and in what re- 
ſpect, and by what diſcoveries, they have 
contributed to the advancement of the art. 

But as the knowledge of all theſe branches 
of the ſcience, though objects of philoſo- 
phical contemplation, cannot be applied to 


The late Dr. de Sauvage, in a moſt elaborate work, has 
enumerated and deſeribed above two thouſand difeaſes, including - 
their complications and varieties. 


\ any 
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any practical purpoſe, unleſs he is con- 
verſant with the means of curing diſeaſes; 


the hiſtory of the materia medica, of which 


Botany is a branch, inſtructs him in the diſ- 
tinctive marks, and the general nature and 
qualities of thoſe animal, vegetable, mineral, 


and metallic ſubſtances, which he is to em- 


ploy in the cure of diſeaſes. 

Chemiſtry enables him to reſolve thoſe ma- 
terials into their conſtituent principles, and 
to ſeparate the eſſential and moſt active for 
the purpoſes of medicine. 


Pharmacy, which is a branch of chemiſtry, 


teaches him the mode of uniting and com- 
pounding thoſe materials, ſo as to increaſe 
their power and efficacy. 

Poſology inſtructs him in the doſes of 15 
remedies, as accommodated to different ages 
and conſtitutions. 

And, laſtly; there is often fo intimate a 
relation between external and internal diſ- 
eaſes, their nature and cauſes; that the phy- 
fician ought to be well acquainted with the 
principles of ſurgery. 

1 may now appeal to the good ſenſe of my 
renn and leave them to determine, how 

many 
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many of the quacks they have; known, or. 


heard of, could be deemed thus qualified. 


There is ſo intimate a connection between 


all thoſe branches, that none of them can 
be diſpenſed with in the education of a phy- 
ſician; as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew by the 


following example, which 1 ſhall endeavour 


to make intelligible to every reader. 
A perſon complains of a adzfficulty of 
breathing. To form a juſt judgment of the 


nature and cauſes of this ſymptom, the con- 


ſulted phyſician muſt firſt avail himſelf of 
his anetomical knowledge of the ſtructure of 
the lungs, and of the other organs which 
contribute to the function of breathing. 


the different organs neceſſary to a free, equal, 
and eaſy breathing, which afford the ſigns 
of a healthy ſtate of the organs. 

From natural and experimental philoſophy he 
knows that certain qualities of the air are 


From e he learns the condition of 


neceſlary for this purpoſe; and that a per- 
verſion of thoſe qualities may be ae 


to breathing. 
e inſtructs him that this ſymptom 


15 connected with ſome affection of the lungs, 
£ or - 


: 1 f 
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* 


or other organs of breathing. But as he 
procecds in his enquiries, the inveſtigation 
becomes more intricate and perplexed; eſpe- 
cially when he attempts to determine, to 
which of the many diſeaſes of theſe organs 


this ſymptom belongs: whether, for inſtance, 
it is connected with different ſpecies of ſore 


throat; whether it proceeds from ſome fault 
in the lungs themſelves; and whether the 
affeclion is catarrhal, inflammatory, con- 
ſumptive, aſthmatic, rheumatic, gouty, &c.: 


or whether, theſe organs being in a ſound 


fate, the evil may not proceed from the air 


being too hot, cold, moiſt or dry; or im- 
pregnated with noxious vapours of lead, 
brimſtone, and charcoal, &c.; or whether it 


may be connected with fever, or produced 
by various eruptions repelled from the ſur- 
face, and thrown on thoſe organs; as of 
miliary raſh, itch, ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c.; 
or, finally, whether, neither the organs nor 
the air being faulty, it may not proceed from 


blood or other humours floating in the cavity 


of the breaſt or belly; or from ſome diſeaſes 
of the heart, liver, ſtomach and other organs, 
worms, &c.; the lungs being only affected 

by 
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by ſympathy or contiguity. If the caſe be 
ſtill obſcure, he endeavours to elucidate it 
by enquiring into the former ſtate of the 
patient's health, his mode of life, the difeaſes 
he has been ſubject to, and his temperament 


or habit of body. From all theſe, compared 
with each other, he with the utmdſt cau- 


tion, and by the ſtricteſt analogical reaſoning, 
determines concerning the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe, 1ts cauſes, and its degree; he forms his 
prognoſtic concerning the probable iſſue; 


and what will be the beſt means of averting 


farther danger, and promoting recovery. If 
he errs in any eſſential circumſtance of en- 
quiry or judgment, concerning the nature 
of the diſeaſe, every ſubſequent ſtep muſt 


Participate of the error. 


Having formed his plan of cure, he runs 
over in his mind all the different claſſes of 
remedies, and from thoſe ſelects ſuch as he 
deems moſt proper; and aſcertains the doſes 
of them. He aſſiduouſly watches their effects 
from day to day, leſſens or increaſes their 
doſes, or even changes them as circumſtances 
Mall ſuggeſt. It often happens that, from 
* operation, he may Ie a more cor- 


rect, 
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rect, or even a new idea of the nature of the 
diſeaſe; or a change of ſymptoms in the 
progreſs of it, may make a different mode 
of treatment neceſſary. Thus he proceeds, 
with extreme care and circumſpection, until 
the diſeaſe terminates in recovery or death.* 

This, out of a multitude of inſtances 
which might be adduced, is the moſt ſimple 
and intelligible I could ſelect; and yet many 
eſſential and intricate. circumſtances are 
omitted. _ 

Such of my readers as In dernde the 
preceding pages with care will, I flatter 


myſelf, anticipate me in the inferences that 


I ſhall make. | 
1, That the ſcience of medicine requires 
extenſive knowledge, and much ſagacity. 
24h, That from the multiplicity of diſ- 
eaſes, and the difficulty of inveſtigating their 
nature, even the moſt ſkilful may err; but 


that they, and they only, are qualified to cor- 


rect their errors by nice obſervation, and 
accurate reaſoning. 


lt will not be neceſlary to apologize for this explanatory nar- 
rative 3 as the medical ladies are in the daily habit of hearing and 
detailing fictitious caſes of wonderful maladics and miraculous cures. 


L Zaly, That 


. 
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34dly, That much danger may ariſe from 
unqualified perſons undertaking the care of 
the ſick ; and that quacks, in general, whether 
male or female, are very deficient 1 in medical 
knowledge. 

4thly, That how effectual ſoever quack re- 
medies may be; yet their being adminiſtered 
without a due knowledge of the diſeaſe, or at- 
tention to the effects of the remedies, may be 
attended with fatal conſequences ; and that 
if ever they relieve, it muſt be by chance. 

But as it may be deemed an act of injuſtice 
to any man who claims the merit of an in- 
vention, to deprive him of the reward of his 
ingenuity, I would propoſe, that every perſon 
who has invented an uſeful remedy ſhould, 
on oath, deliver the prefcription to three 
members of the college appointed by Legiſ- 
lature, and that, after a fair trial of its 
efficacy, a reward be voted by parliament. 

There 1s nothing novel in the propoſition ; ; 
as ſomething ſimilar was done in the caſe 
of Mrs. Stevens s medicine. 

If ſuch a regulation ſhould be adopted, it 
would be neceſſary to ſuppreſs the noſtrum- 
mongers, by enforcing, with vigour, all the 

| laws 
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laws enacted for that purpoſe; and ſhould __ 
the other regulations which 1 ſhall take no- | 
tice of in the next chapter be carried into | 
execution, Iam firmly perſuaded, that many 1 


— 
3 


of the moſt valuable members of the com- : 
: | 3 
munity, now annually loſt, would be ſaved, 9 


to the great emolument of the nation. 


—— : dn 
* 


HK A P. II. 
LADY DO CT ORS. 
| Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
Did I not preſcribe for you every dy, and weep while 
the receipt was operating | 


Tony LUMPKIN. 


Ecod! You had reaſon to weep, for you have been 
doſing me ever ſince I was born. I have gone through 
« ow receipt in the Family Phyſician ten times over; and 
| you have thoughts of courſing me through Quincy next 
ring. She ſtoops to Conquer, Act 24, 


ſe HAVE allotted a ſeparate chapter to my 
very reſpectable ſiſters and coadjutors ; as 
it Nit would have been an unpardonable inſult 


n- * This term does not quite pleaſe me, becauſe ſome of the other 

ſex have alſo a ſtrong propenſity to quackery: however the proportion 
he of female doctors being at leaſt ten to one of the male, their claim to 
pre-cminence is indiſputable, 


L 2 | to 
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to have put them on a level with the ſordid 
and ſelfiſh race of noſtrum-mongers; to 
whom I am perſuaded they are very much 
ſuperior in every liberal and medical ac- 
compliſhment : though I am apprehenſive, 
they may be ſomewhat deficient in thoſe qua- 
lifications which would be neceſſary to 
their commencing phyſicians, if the branches 
of knowledge enumerated in the preceding 
chapter are indiſpenſible, as they undoubt- 
edly are. 

Ladies (or gentlemen) doctors may be 
defined ſage perſonages, who not only phyſic 
themſelves ; but, without fee or reward, pre- 
ſcribe, and often adminiſter their remedies 
to their friends, dependants, and poor 
neighbours, - 

I proceed to enquire how it has happened 


that the fair ſex has arrogated to itſelf 


MN 


+ I have however known ſeveral do#ors of this deſcription, who 
were much more alert in preſcribing, than in taking, ever their own 
preſcriptions : and I have generally concluded, that their confidence 
in their own {kill ſuffered ſome abatement, when their perſonal ſafety 

was concerned. Human vanity is much gratified on every occaſion 
wherein we can evince our ſuperiority, with reſpect either to rank, 
opulence, or knowledge; and it muſt certainly be a very flattering 
circumſtance for a lady-doQor to poſleſs, or ſeem to poſſeſs, a degree 
of ſcientific knowledge by ſix hours hard medical ſtudy, the attain- 
ment of which coſts a male dunce the labour of as many years. 


the 
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the privilege of diſcharging the duties of the 


phyſician and ſurgeon. 


As, by their domeſtic avocations, and the 


neatneſs, delicacy, and tenderneſs, peculiar 
to the ſex, they have ever been well qualified 
to diſcharge the duty of nurſes; ſo, from the 


habit of adminiſtering remedies, they at 


length aſſumed a right of preſeribing them: 
The tranſition was eaſy and natural. 

This laudable ambition of filling the firſt 
department of the medical art is of conſider- 


able antiquity; for we know that among 


our gothic anceſtors, women were the chief 
phyſicians ; and as female emulation is un- 
bounded, they alſo claimed a place at the 
national councils; and even diſcharged the 


duties of the corps diplomatique, with ſingu- 


lar addreſs and ſucceſs. 


1 Beſides the queen of Sheba, who was her own plenipotentiary to 
the wiſzft of kings; the reſult of whoſe royal zte à tete has been 
| amply detailed; we have two other inſtances of female plenipo's; 


one to Charles the XIIth of Sweden, whoſe embaſſy failed, merely 
from want of gallantry and politeſſe in the iron-headed Monarch: 
But the lady, afterwards Ducheſs of Portſmouth, ſucceeded better 
with our Charles, and by her very honourable connection with that 
prince, had the pleaſure of contributing greatly to the glory of the 
Grand Monarque. I am inclined to believe, however, that the ladies 
we rather better doors than politicians, to which opinion I recollect 
two exceptions z our Elizabeth, and the Thaleftris of the north. 
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How it happened that they gradually loſt 
their political importance, hiſtory does not 
inform us; but it is certain that they have 
to this day retained their medical conſe- 
quence.* | 

In thoſe halcyon days, when men of rank 
and fortune ſpent the greateſt part of their 
time at their country manſions, the miſtreſs 
of the family neceſſarily commenced a Lady 
Bountiful; and not contented with the exer- 
ciſe of the chemical art in preparing her pre- 
ſerves and pickles, had recourſe to her fa- 
mily receipts, all of them infallible; and from 
this invaluable ſtore of knowledge, acquired 
the art of preparing plaiſters, ſalves, and ſur- 
feit waters. Theſe ſhe diſpenſed with a li- 
beral hand; and, with much condeſcenſion 
and humanity, ,viſited the ſick and, lame; 
and not only diſtributed her remedies, but 
moſt charitably ſupplied all their wants. 

About the middle of the laſt century, in- 
digent men of ſome learning, publiſhed 


Though the ladies have loſt much of their oſtenſible political con- 
| ſequence, their influence in the cabinet has not ceaſed; and from this 
petticoat influence a late race of our kings chiefly derived their em- 
barraſſments and misfortunes. In our line however, medical dunces 
have often been uſhered to public notice and conſequence by Female 


__ 


medical 
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medical treatiſes for the uſe of the Lady 
Bountifuls of that day; who, from Ariſtotlès 


Maſter-piece, Culpepper's Midwifery, Salmon's 


Practice of Phyſic, and Every Man his own 
Phy/ician, made a very reſpectable addition to 
their ſtock of medical knowledge; and it is 
from the ſame inexhauſtible funds, all our 
noſtrum venders have borrowed their in- 
fallible remedies. 

A revolution in the habits of life has now 
almoſt extinguiſhed the race of the Lady 
Bountifuls; and the poor are now generally 
reſigned to the care of thoſe humane and 
tender-hearted gentlemen, the pariſh officers. 
It would however be extremely unjuſt to 
inſinuate, that the preſent age is deficient in 


charity; for the very reverſe is the caſe; as 


is evident from the liberal ſubſcriptions to 
hoſpitals and pauper diſpenſaries, and the 
readineſs with which diſtreſſed individuals 
are relieved. The ladies alſo ſtill retain 
their natural diſpoſition to do good; and 
when they retire to their country ſeats, carry 
with them a medicine cheſt, generally the 
refuſe of a druggiſt's ſnop; and from that 
magazine, not only phyſic the whole family, 

1 | but 
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but diſpenſe their remedies to all the indi- 
gent neighbourhood. | 
Without preſuming to arraign the mo- 
tives for this a& of charity, I would only 
obſerve, that in their mode of diſpenſing it, 
they fall ſhort of their predeceſſors : for, in- 
ſtead of following the example of the quon- 
dam Lady Bountifuls, they generally take 
their report of the patient's caſe from an 
upper ſervant, to whom the adminiſtration 
of the remedy is intruſted; whilſt the ſupply 
of nouriſhment ordered for the ſick, is gene- 
rally intercepted by the poſtilion or ſtable- 
boy, who is employed to deliver it. 
As the doctors, of this deſcription, are ready 
to aſſign various reaſons for the exerciſe of 
their art, I ſhall conſider and reply to them 
ſeparately. = 
1/7. They alledge, that, as they underſtand 
their own conſtitutions, they are beſt quali- 
fied to determine what is fit for them. 
If, by a knowledge of conſtitution, the 
ladies mean that they have learned, from ex- 
perience, what foods and drinks, and what 
modes of living, are moſt agreeable to their 
conſtitutions, I concur with them in ſome 
meaſure; 
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meaſure; though, as our conſtitutions 
change at different periods of life, and often 
in conſequence of diſeaſe, it may happen, 
that what is ſuitable at one time, may be 
very improper at another; eſpecially if the 
maxim be extended to the uſe of medicine. 
2dly. They aſſert that, whether they pre- 
ſcribe for themſelves, or for others, they deal 
in nothing but /{mple things; which, if they 
do no good, cannot do any harm. 
I anſwer, that if the diſeaſes for which 
they preſcribe have a dangerous tendency, 
and there are few diſeaſes which have not, 
delay creates danger; and it often happens, 
that, when means equal to the urgency of 
the caſe are omitted, the ſeaſon for relief is 
irretrievably loſt; and a flight diſeaſe fre- 
quently degenerates into a mortal malady. 
In this way, I an convinced thouſands of 
molt valuable ſubjects are annually loſt to 
the community ; of which a great propor- 
tion die of that fatal Engliſh malady con- 
ſumption. Inſtances of this kind occur daily 
to phyſicians, who have reaſon to lament 
that their efforts are unavailing, and their art 
diſcredited, in conſequence of neglect or 
miſmanagement 
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miſmanagement in the earlier ſtages of diſ- 
eaſe; when there was a moral certainty of 
danger being prevented by proper manage- 

ment. 
There is a conſiderable degree of inconve- 
nience, often of danger, in perſons being in 
the habit of taking even trivial remedies, for 
the removal of ſuppoſed complaints; I ſay 
ſuppoſed, becauſe they often are ſo; and the 
very operation of thoſe drugs may create ſo 
much diſturbance in the conſtitution, as 
really to produce diſeaſe, inſtead of preventing 
or removing it. This is peculiarly the caſe 
with rhubarb, magneſia, Anderſon's and 
James's analeptic pills, &c. the firſt doſe 
creating a neceſſity for a ſecond; and ſo on, 
1 they become indiſpenſibly neceſſary: 
Of the dangerous effects of this practice, I 
have given two inſtances in Eſſay I. to which 

I refer the reader. | 

A celebrated ancient phyſician* has cau- 
tioned us againſt the geſtructive practice of 
uſing preventive remedies; and I believe 
that our failure in the cure of diſeaſes often 


* Celſus=Cavendum ne præſidia adverſæ valetudinis in ſecunda 
conſumantur. I 


proceeds 


$ 
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proceeds from this practice; the conſtitu- 
tion being, by habitual uſe, rendered inſen- 


ſible to the impreſſion of remedies, when 


they are really neceſſary. 
If we are lightly indiſpoſed, which is 
often the effect of luxurious indulgence, 
irregular hours, or both; the ſafeſt means 
of relief is quiet and abſtinence, which 
enable the conſtitution, by its innate 
powers, to obviate and remove the ſeeds of 
_ diſeaſe. e 

But in no reſpect is this preventive plan 
ſo abſurdly and myuriouſly, employed as 
with reſpect to infants, children, and young 
people; and by this means many a tolerable 
conſtitution has been phyſicked into a ſtate 
of irremediable weakneſs, infinitely worſe 
than premature death. , 

3dly. As an apology for the modern prac- 
tice of keeping cloſet medicines, and amongſt 
theſe an aſſortment of quack noſtrums ; it is 
alledged, that, beſide their not being able to 
| truſt to apothecaries remedies, which are 
often bad in their kind, the apothecaries' 
bills are exorbitant, and much enhanced by 
their ſelfiſh procraſtination. 

To 
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To theſe complicated charges, I reply; that 
the moſt creditable and conſcientious apo- 
thecaries generally ſupply themſelves with 
compound chemical medicines from Apothe- 
caries-hall, and that it is likely that they 
would, for their own credit, procure better 
drugs than thoſe uſually fold as cloſet medi- 
cines; as they are certainly better judges 
than any perſon not of the profeſſion. 
With reſpect to the exorbitance of charges; 

as an apothecary is obliged to have a large 
aſſortment of medicines, many of which 
may never be uſed before they ſpoil; I am 
; perſuaded, that, though the charges are 
apparently high, their advantages are not 
on the whole greater, or fo great, as thoſe 
of retailing tradeſmen. Reſpecting the laſt 
charge ; I believe, that with regard to men of 
any credit or character, the inſinuation is 
cruel and without foundation. 

4thly. A reaſon aſſigned for perſons of 
ſlender means having recourſe to the uſe of 
quack remedies, is the high fees of phy- 
ſicians, and the inſufficiency of apothecaries. 
It 18 a delicate taſk for a phyſician to diſ- 

culs the Point with regard to the qualifica- 
tion 


G, 
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tion of apothecaries.* If their education be 
ſufficient, phyſicians are unneceſſary; but 
as the public does not yet entertain that 
opinion, any more than the apothecaries 
themſelves, a few ſelf-ſufficient men excepted; 

it is much to be regretted, that the fees of 
\ Phyſicians are fo high, that few, excepting 


* There is an old Latin proverb, which implies “ that the cowl 
& does not make the monk; and Tam ſorry truth obliges me to de- 
clare, that it is ſo far applicable to our profeſſion, that every man who 
aſſumes the title of M. D. has not, either by his education, ſkill, or 
conduct, any juſt claim to the diſtinction; whilſt men under the de- 
nomination of ſurgeons and apothecaries may, by genius and educa- 
tion, be poſſeſſed of the abilities, without the credentials of a phy- 
fician. Unhappily, however, for the community, the inſtances are 
rare, and it is ſtill more unfortunate, that the public at large are not 


ualified to diſtinguiſh them from their ignorant and preſuming bre- | 


thren. I believe many of my brethren, as well as myſelf, have al- 
ways been much gratified when they meet with men of this charac- 
ter; as they have, with that urbanity which hecomes men of liberal 
education, been always diſpoſed to confider them rather as reſpectable 
coadjutors, than as holding an inferior rank in the profeſſion ; and 
have (ſincerely regretted that they were ſo rarely to be met with; as 
they, as well as myſelf, muſt have found them candid, diffident, and 
totally free from a diſpoſition to act diſingenuouſly or illiberally; as 
is too often the caſe in every branch of the profeſſion. 

Whilſt I am upon this ſubject, I would juſt obſerve, that the 
extra-licences granted by the London college, to country ſurgeons 
and apothecaries; and the honorary diplomas granted by the Engliſh 
and /ome Scotch Univerſities, to men who had not only at fludied at 
them, but had not even ſeen them, are extremely derogatory to the 
credit of the profeſſion; and very injurious, not only to thoſe phyſi- 
cians who have obtained their degrees by reſidence and examination, 
but to the public at large: For though I am firmly perſuaded, and 
even know, that ſome of thoſe gentlemen, who come under the former 
deſcription, are men of real merit, yet the mode in which they have 
obtained their degrees is certainly very irregular and improper. 


people 
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people of opulence, can conveniently have 
early recourſe to their aſſiſtance. The only 
expedieng by which this evil can be remedied, 

would be to adopt the regulations eſtabliſhed 
in moſt other parts of Europe, viz. to per- 
mit none but phyſicians to preſcribe in 
medical caſes, and ſurgeons in their depart- 
ment ; that apothecaries be confined to their 
original employment of making up preſcrip- 
tions; and druggiſts and chemiſts be, under 
a ſevere penalty, prevented from vending 
drugs by retail; whilſt the regulation of 
quackery on the plan laid down in the for- 


mer chapter, would tend very much to place 


the practice of phyſick on a reſpectable and 
beneficial footing. 

There are ſeveral reaſons to be aſſigned for 
the fees of phyſicians being ſo high. Ex- 
cepting a few of the claſs, who have really 
too much employment to do proper juſtice to 


+ The term apothecary is derived from a compound Greek verb 
which ſignifies to depoſite; and the ſubſtantive implies a repoſitory 
of drugs ; ſo that apothecaries evidently deviate from their original 
deſtination, when they become preſcribers inſtead of diſpenſers of 
drugs: However, according to the preſent conſtitution of phyſic, 
which ſtands in need of much reform, it would be impoſſible to 
limit them to their proper N unleſs the of phyſicians 
were reduced. 


their 


their patients, the major part are rarely 
called in, until it 1s too late; and this rather 
to /ave appearances than with any great hope 
of ſaving the patient. Thus many years 
elapſe, before. the emoluments of his profeſ- 
ſion are more than ſufficient to ſupport a 
phyſician in the rank of a gentleman. If, in 
proceſs of time his employment becomes 


extenſive and profitable, he is willing to 


compenſate for his former loſs of time; and 
to endeavour to ſecure for himſelf a decent 
independency, and a proviſion for his family. 
But that the profeſſion is f lucrative, is 
evident from the ſmall number of phyſicians 
who acquire large fortunes. 


A phyſician of London, now deſervedly in 


great practice, aſſured me ſeveral years ago, 
that, with conſiderable buſineſs, many years 
had elapſed, before his annual income was 
equal to 80ol. 

This was, in ſome meaſure, to be attri- 
buted to a liberal plan he adopted of accom- 
modating his fees to the abilities of his 
patients; inſomuch that, on a fair calcula- 
tion, partly from the ſmallneſs of the fee, 
never or rarely exceeding half- a-guinea, and 
his 
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his gratis viſits, he did not receive more than 
halr that ſum on an average; and that taking 
one patient with another, he did not receive 
more than one guinea for the whole of his 
| attendance during a fit of illneſs. This gen- 
tleman has ſince been amply rewarded for 
his humanity; and indeed, if we conſider the 
time and labour many phyſicians beſtow in 
attending hoſpitals, diſpenſaries, and other 
charitable inſtitutions; and the many viſits 
they make gratis, the profeſſion will be 


found not to merit the imputation of ava- . 


rice and rapacity: though, as among all 


other orders of men, there may be, and are, 
exceptions. 


Fees ought certainly to be adapted to the 


abilities of the patients, and other circum- 


ſtances ; and a man of honour and probity 


will diſtinguiſh thoſe circumſtances wherein 
he ought to relax in the article of fees. 
Men of fortune, high ſpirit, and great ge- 


nerolity, are very much diſpoſed to gratify the 
_ phyſicjan in a manner, which, if his diſpo- 


ſition be not ſordid, he will not accept of ; 
and yet it 1s very difficult to refuſe on ſuch 
an occaſion without giving offence : on the 

other 
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other hand, there are many, whoſe circum- 
ſtances, when compared with their ſtation in 


life, enable them to do that juſtice to the 


phyſician, which their narrow ſpirits incline 
them 'to deny him; ſuch ought not to be 
ſpared ; nor do men of this turn deſerve to 
be treated with any degree of delicacy.— 
Many perſons of a valetudinary habit have 


acquired ſuch an unlucky: bias of mind, as 


never to be ſatisfied without the attendance 
of the doctor, and a conſtant courſe of me- 
dicine: an honeſt man will diſcourage ſuch 
a diſpoſition, and avoid availing himſelf of 
this unhappy turn of mind. 

Tender huſbands, parents, or relations, to 
ſatisfy themſelves that they have done their 
utmoſt, ſhall often ſolicit the attendance of 
the phyſician, though they know that all re- 
medies muſt be ineffectual: here it would 
be as cruel to decline an attendance, which 


might give ſatisfaction to the miſerable pa- 


tient, or conſolation to the afflicted relations, 
as it would be ſordid to inſiſt rigidly on the 

article of fees. f 
Perſons who, with very limited incomes, 
are obliged to ſupport a * appearance, 
M (among 
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(among whom, I heartily wiſh I were not 


obliged to rank a ſet of men truly reſpect- 


OP 


able by their learning and function) may 
often want the aſſiſtance of a phyſician; 


though by no means able to gratify him in 
a manner correſponding to their inclination, 
or to eſtabliſhed cyſtom. Under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, a phyſician of a liberal turn of 


mind will fall upon ſuch methods of ac- 
commodating his demands to the fituation 
of his patients, as ſhall not hurt the delicacy 
of perſons, whoſe feelings, and ſenſe of ho- 
nour, are generally in proportion to their 
education. 

ry. The Lady Doctors, fince the publi- 
cation of ſome popular medical books, pro- 
ceed with more confidence in their private 


practice than their predeceſſors; as deeming 


thoſe books ſufficient guides in every caſe 


that can occur; and when they deign to con- 


ſult a phyſician or apothecary, it is rather 


with an expectation of having their medical 


ſagacity applauded, than — errors cor- 
rected. 

When a phyſician hints his et 
tion of ſuch EY he is * of 
35 ſiniſter 
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ſiniſter motives; and as medical men are 
ſuppoſed to be very averſe from every at- 
tempt to remove the veil of myſtery by 


which the,art is ſuppoſed to be involved, I 
will, to avoid the imputation, faithfully de- 


tail the ſubſtance of a converſation held ſome 
years ago (the quotation excepted) and leave 


the reader to draw, his own concluſions ; and 
ſhall, for the ſake of brevity, throw it into 
the form of dialogue. 

Some years ago I was deſired to viſit a 


* relation of a gentleman of a very reſpect- 


able character, and of profound erudition. 
Having examined into the ſtate of my pa- 


tient's caſe, I was ſhewn into the library, 
and found on his table T:fſot's Avis au Peuple, 

and Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine. | 
He joined me in a few minutes, and the 


following dialogue commenced :— 
A. How is your patient, doctor, and what 


is her diſeaſe ? 
B. From the general ſymptoms, I am in- 


-clined to think there is ſome danger in the 


caſe ; but the diſeaſe ſeems to be ſo compli- 
cated and obſcure, that I have not yer been 


able to aſcertain its cauſes, ſeat, or nature. 
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A. The confeſſion is ingenuous: are you 
always ſo explicit ? 

B. Always, when I can rely on the . 
ſenſe and candour of the perſons concerned. 
A. On peruſing a book“ publiſhed a few 
years ago, I was induced, on reading the in- 


troduction, to ſtudy medicine as a branch of 


philoſophy; and, if you caſt your eye over 
my books, you will find a tolerable collec- 
tion, all of which I have read with care; but 
the knowledge they afford me has not in- 
ſpired me with ſufficient confidence to at- 
' tempt the practice of the art, and therefore 
a requeſted your attendance here. 

B. It gives me much pleaſure to attend 
the family of a gentleman who is a judge of 
medical practice. Phyſicians, as the Roſe- 
cruſians of old, and alchemiſts and free- 
maſons of latter days, have been accuſed of a 
wiſh to impreſs mankind with an opinion, 


that their art is myſterious and inſcrutable 


to all but the initiated: but from this impu- 
tation I claim an exemption ; and in that 


reſpect, I have the honour of concurrin g 


* 3 on \ the Principles and Practice of Medicine by 
the Author, 


with 
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with one of the greateſt and beſt men who 
ever adorned our profeſſion;+ and in the 
publication to which you alluded, I have 
expreſſed my ſurpriſe and concern, that, inti- 
mately connected as medicine is with natu- 
ral and experimental philoſophy, ſo few men 
of learning have enquired into its principles 
as a ſcience, unleſs with a view to practice it 
as an art. Men of general learning might, 
without much ſtudy or labour, acquire the 
leading principles of an art, in the improve- 
ment and ſupport of which, they are in 
every relation of life ſo deeply intereſted. — 
« A private gentleman (ſays Dr. Gregory) 
c who has a literary turn, and chuſes to 
« ſtudy medicine as a curious and intereſt- 
e ing branch of natural hiſtory, will find 
* the hiſtory of his own ſpecies a more in- 
e tereſting ſubject, than the natural hiſtory 
e of ſpiders and cockle ſhells. To him ſuch 
« a degree of knowledge only is necęſſary, as 
* may enable him to underſtand, medical 
© books of merit, and to judge of the com- 
* parative merit of thoſe men to whom he is 


+ The late Dr, Gregory, Profeſſor of Medicine at Edinburgh, 
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« to commit the important charge of his 
eon health, and the health of thoſe whom 
ehe is obliged by the ties of nature and hu- 
* manity to take care of. If ſuch men were 
te to claim their right of enquiry into a ſub- 
e ject that ſo nearly concerns them, the good 
« effects on medicine would ſoon appear. 
They would have no ſeparate intereſt fro 
e that of the art: they would detect And 
te expoſe aſſuming ignorance, and be the 
< judges and patrons of modeſt merit. 

<« Caſes very often occur, where an inge- 
© nious phyſician ſees his patient haſtening 
© to certain death. He knows a remedy 
< that affords a probable proſpect of ſaving 
<« his life; but it is uncommon, not agree- 
< able to the eſtabliſhed orthodox opinion, 


and perhaps dangerous in its operation: 
Here is a dreadful dilemma. If he gives 


< the remedy, and the patient dies, he is 
« utterly ruined. The dunces, who are the 
“ moſt numerous in every profeſſion, are al- 
« ways at war with genius, and watch its 
4 miſcarriages with an anxious and malig- 
« nant eye; all his preſcriptions muſt re- 
e main on the apothecaries file, and riſe up 

in 
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e in Aan againſt him, 'and upon any 

<« miſcarriage, the outcry is raiſed and pro- 
*© pagated with the utmoſt malignity. 

© The only tame and believing patients 
< are the men of ſenſe, who generally ſubmit 
eto their phyſician, whoever he is, with 
« wonderful faith and patience; while all 
c the midwives, nurſes, and old women, are 
<« phyſicians; and the dignity of the moſt 


< ſtately of the profeſſion is often obliged to 


„ ſtoop to the folly and caprices of ſuch 


<« people, who are ſometimes of more conſe- 
% quence in making a phyſician's fortune 


than all the merit he can poſſeſs. 

A. I well recolle& the ſubſtance of the 
quotation from Dr. Gregory's introductory 
lecture; which I have read with much plea- 
ſure, and a ſincere reſpe& for the candour 

and liberality of that ingenious profeſlor. 

I have often been aſtoniſhed to find men 
of learning and ſcience, from 1gnorance of 
the knowledge neceſſary to form a ſkilful 
phyſician, commend, as miracles of medical 
{kill, perſons who in their converſation and 
manners evinced the ignorance and vulgarity 
of a groom. How can this be accounted 

for, 
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for, but by ſuppoſing that even men of eru- 
dition deemed learning and ſcience to be 
totally detached from medical ſkill; and that 
bald experience was unconnected with me- 
dical principle? How therefore can we be 
ſurpriſed that empiriciſm is countenanced by 
all ranks, when the moſt diſcerning have 
formed ſo falſe an eſtimate of the healing 
art! 


A. I have had repeated opportunities of 
making the ſame obſervation. 

B. A moderate knowledge of medical 
principles would be of great uſe to the 
clergy, eſpecially thoſe who reſide in the 
country. The middle: and lower ranks of 
people are in general very averſe to medical 
aſſiſtance; and very unſteady in the uſe of 
it: but a clergyman, when he knows that 
he is qualified to give his opinion, will make 
uſe of his. influence to induce his pariſhio- 
ners to apply early for relief, and to perſiſt 
in the uſe of proper means; which medical 
men, from a ſuſpicion of their being inte- 
reſted, can rarely prevail on them to do. 
Some thouſands of moſt valuable ſubjects are 
loſt every year in this kingdom, by their 

avarice, 
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avarice, their obſtinacy, or their indigence. 
A. country clergyman, thus qualified, will 
alſo be able to render very eſſential ſervices 


to the parochial poor: he will, in ſome de- 
gree, be a judge of their diſeaſes, and be 
able to determine when they want afliſtance; 


and what kind of neceſſaries the pariſh offi- 
cers ought to ſupply them with, not only to 
aſſiſt the efficacy of remedies, but to pro- 
mote recovery, and prevent relapſe. 

A. I ſincerely wiſh that my brethren of 
the clergy would employ part of their leiſure 
in the enquiries you recommend. 

Juſt before you arrived I had been turn- 
ing over two books now on the table, that 
I might endeavour to form a tolerable judg- 
ment of the nature of your patient's caſe; 
but have been diſappointed: nor am I ſur- 
priſed to find I have been ſo, after the frank 
declaration you have made. What is your 
opinion of compilations on this plan? 

B. You have aſſigned me an invidious 
taſk, which I with to decline. Tz/ot's work 
might be of ſome uſe in the mountains of 
Switzerland, where medical aſſiſtance of any 


kind 1s rarely to be met with; but I doubt 


whether 
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whether the other was ſo neceſſary in 2 
country where medical men abound. 

A. As you decline being more explicit, I 
will venture to give you my opinion. 

Theſe compilations are either ſufficient 
guides, with reſpect to the treatment of every 
diſeaſe which occurs, or they are not. If 
they are, the medical art is compriſed within 
a much ſmaller compaſs than I conceived, 
or indeed have found it to be, on peruſing 
ſome of the beſt books in every branch of 
the ſcience: and ſo far as reſpects the ſtudy 
of it as a ſcience, I may, without preſump- 
tion, hold myſelf to be a tolerable judge. 

If Dr. Buchan's compilation is ſufficient 
to enable an ordinary reader, male or female, 
to commence phyſician, the many years of 
ſtudy and application, deemed hitherto to be 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the education of 
a phyſician, muſt have been totally miſap- 
plied; and Dr. Buchan, and the reſt of his 
brethren who adopt his ſentiments, if any 
ſuch there are, ought, if they are honeſt 
men, to reſign their claims to practice, in 
favour, I will not ſay of apothecaries, but of 
every old woman who has abilities and pati- 
ence 
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ence ſufficient to ſpell the book. -If theſe 
works are not ſufficient guides, and I did not 
require the preſent caſe as an evidence that 


they are not, I will venture to pronounce 


ſuch publications to be very injurious; be- 
cauſe they have a manifeſt tendency to en- 
courage a dangerous ſpecies of empiriciſm, 


now very prevalent; by inſpiring a confi- 


dence of ſkill and ability which they cannot 
impart, and the author is therefore reſponſi- 
ble for all the conſequences.* 

B. Ignorance and preſumption are gene- 
rally concomitant; and I believe, that men 
of the firſt abilities in the profeſſion, in pro- 
portion to the extenſion of their practice, 
their experimental conviction of the mani- 


fold difficulties which attend the m.. 


* Tt is with reluctance that I detail theſe genuine ſtrictures on the 
publication of a brother fellow of the ſame college; who, I believe, is 
a very reſpectable phyſician—but Amicus Plato, ſed magis Amica veri- 
tas,—l am however perſuaded that The Domeſtic Medicine is a good 
compilation of modern practice; but addrefſcd to perſons in whoſe 
hands it becomes a dangerous edged-tool. The only good purpoſe 
it is likely to anſwer is, being a tolerable memorandum-book for 
apothecaries. 
A very ingenious clergyman of my acquatatinet tells me, that 
being an invalid, he ſome [time ago read a part of Dr, Buchan's 
book, and finding himſelf ſtrongly impreſſed with an idea that he 
ſuffered under each ſucceſſive diſeaſe, as he proceeded, he thruſt the 


book into the fire, and with the Domeſtic. Medicine diſmiſſed his 
amaginary maladies, 


tion 
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tion of diſeaſes, and the mortifying diſap- 
pointments they meet with in their attempts 
to remove them, become daily more cautious ' 
and diffident, whilſt thoſe who have only 
caught the eel of ſcience by the tail, happily 
conceive they have no difficulties to en- 
counter. | 
This ſelf-ſufficiency is often, and b 

generally, the reſult of a falſe and erroneous 
analogy. If a lady doctor hears of a caſe in 
which a particular remedy has been ſucceſs- 
ful, ſhe uſes and recommends it on the faith 
of an ignorant relator in every caſe which is 
ſuppoſed to be ſimilar, though it is more 
than probable that there is really no ſimila- 
rity: or ſhe conſults the Domeſtic Medicine; 
and having compared the doctor's deſcription 
of the diſeaſe with the patient's ſymptoms, 
preſcribes with great confidence. It may 
however, unhappily for the poor patient, 
happen, that in conſequence of ſome ſmall 
miſtate in analogy, the preſcription fails, 
much time is loſt, and the phyſician or apo- 
thecary is called in to rectify the conſe- 
quences of delay or miſmanagement, which 
is not always in his power. 

Phyſicians 
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Phyſicians Os often from pain- 
ful experience, that fuch is the diverſity of 


aſpect which diſeaſes aſſume, not only from 
difference of conſtitution, but in the va- 


rious ſtages of their progreſs, and even 


from the untoward operation of medicines, 
that no general deſcription of diſeaſes, or 
rules of practice, which can be derived from 
books, will avail; but that, with all the 
aſſiſtance which ſtrict analogical reaſoning, 
grounded on extenſive experience, can af- 
ford them, they ſometimes err in aſcer- 
taining the nature of the diſeaſe, and 
therefore neceſſarily in applying the means 
of relief. 

In ſuch a dilemma, keto it will not be 
denied that they are better qualified to diſ- 
cern and rectify the error, than any of the 
eleves of Dr. Buchan's ſchool. 

A. I heartily accord with you. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter, by expreſſing 
my wiſhes, that the arguments I have urged, 
from the moſt diſintereſted motives, may 
make a proper impreſſion on my fair readers; 
and I do moſt carneſtly recommend to their 

conſideration, 
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_ conſideration, whether, in thoſe inſtances, 
where they venture to perform the duties 
and offices of the phyſician, they are not in 
danger of incurring a breach of the fixth com- 
mandment. _ 
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A TABLE of the relative Digeſtibility of 


Feveral Articles of Foop. 


A 


A. Wil. 
Veniſon 
Hare 
Red Game 
Woodcock 
Snipe 
Pheaſant 


Pigeon 
Wild Duck 
'Tame Duck 


Gooſe 


B. Tame. 
Mutton 
Beef 
Rabbit 
Goat 
Pork 
Turkey 
Capon 
Hen 
Cock 


1 MM Ww ö 
C. Salted Meats. Butter 
Salted Beef = 
Mutton Ham | 3 Shell Fiſh. 
Beef Ham —_ 1 
Tongue 3 
W Crab 
| Bear Ham | Ovyſter 
Pork Ham 1 
S8. Scaly Fi 
D. Young Meats. wii 8 
Kid Haddock 
Chicken Mackarel 
Lamb Sole 
| Veal Flounder 
Pig Cod | 
Eggs Pike 
Perch 
E. Mills. Dory 
Rennet Whey Piper 
Human | Herring 
Aſs's Brill 
Mare's | Turbot 
Butter Milk Salmon 
| Cow's Eel 
| Sheep and Goat's | Turtle 
Cream | 


Sturgeon 
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Appendix. 


VEGETABLES. 


H. Fruits. 
Strawberry 
Raſpberry 
Currant 

Grape 
Cherry | 
Gooſeberry 
Nectarine 
Peach 
Apricot 
Pear 
Apple 
Melon 
Plumb 
Nuts 


I. Dried Fruits. 

Prune 

Currant 

Raiſin 

Fig 

Preſerves with 
Brandy 


| Preſerves with 
Sugar 
Faſtry 


K. Eſculent Veget- 
ables. 
Aſparagus 
Artichoke 
Skirret 
Turnip 
Carrot 
Parſnip 
Pumpkin 
Potatoe 
Spinach 
Brocoli 
Cauliflower 
Colewort 


* 


Cabbage 


L. Grains. 
Rice 
1 Barley 


Rye 

Oats 

Wheat | 
l M. P ulſe. 


French Beans 
Peaſe 
Beans 


N. Sallads. 
Creſſes 
Celeri 
Lettuce 


1 Endive 


Cucumbers 


O. Port- Herbs. 
Parſley 

Thyme 

Leek 

Chive 

Onion 

Shalot 


| | Garlick 


CONDIMENTS. 


Muſtard 


| Horſeradiſh | 


Pimento 
and 


Cayenne Pepper | other Spices 


Remarks 
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Remarks on the preceding 7 able. 


HIS Table is perhaps more an object 
of curioſity than of utility; it may, 
however, amuſe ſuch of my readers as are 


ſolicitous about the qualities of their foods. 


Though the arrangement in the different 
ſections of the table is tolerably exact, yet 
we often meet with ſuch conſtitutional pe- 
culiarities, owing probably to the ſtate of 
the nerves of the ſtomach, as to render ſome 
foods, which in their nature are not very di- 
geſtible, very eaſy of digeſtion to particular 
perſons, and the reverſe. 

In each ſection of the table the moſt di- 
geſtible article is placed at the top, the leaſt 
ſo at the bottom: Thus in ſection A, veniſon 
is the eaſieſt, and gooſe the moſt difficult of 
digeſtion, of that ſection only; for it is not 
my intention to compare the articles in dif- 
ferent ſections with each other, e. g. veniſon 
with turbot, or pork with ſturgeon, as it 
would ſwell this appendix into a volume, 

without affording any equally uſeful infor- 
mation. 


N Before 
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Before I proceed to my remarks on the 


particular ſections, a few general obſerva- 


tions will be neceſſary. 

Sanctorius, an Italian phyſician of the laſt 
century, made a variety of experiments by 
means of a ſtatical chair, in which, after 
having previouſſy weighed his meats and 
drinks, he weighed himſelf at different pe- 
riods of the day, in order to aſcertain the 
proportion between the groſſer diſcharges, 
and inſenſible perſpiration. 

He found, that, under the uſe of ſome 


foods, perſpiration bore a greater proportion | 


to the other diſcharges; and thoſe foods, he 
therefore ſaid, were more perſpirable. I ſhall 


adopt the term, without applying it eiter | 


in the ſame ſenſe. _ 
Buy perſpirable, in the following remarks, 1 


mean a diſpoſition in foods, after being con- 


verted into nouriſhment, to paſs out of the 


body, not only by perſpiration, but by the 
other diſcharges: hence, when I fay, that 


one food 1s more perſpirable than another, I 
mean that, having performed the office of 
nutrition more expeditiouſly, it is ſooner diſ- 
charged, as an uſeleſs feculency. There are 

ſome 
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ſome other terms which remain to be ex- 
plained. 
Allcaleſcency is a ſtate oppoſite to "acidity; 
and ſo far of the nature of putreſcency, that 
-the latter is always accompanied with, and 
often preceded by the former. 
| Putrefa&ion is the diſſolution of animal 
and vegetable bodies, by a decompoſition and 
depravation of their conſtituent . principles, 
manifeſted by offenſive vapours diſcharged . 
from them in that ſtate. 7 
Stimulant means whatever ſpurs on, or | 
excites to ſtronger action or exertion, an 
animated body or organ, when in a proper - 
ſtate to receive the i impreſſion. I ſay proper, 


* ae as 8 = 444% 
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for when our bodies are diſeaſed, the organs 

may be too ſuſceptible, and therefore vio- 
| lently ſtimulated even by ſlight cauſes, as in 

many nervous diſeaſes; or not at all ſuſcep- 
- tible, as in palſies; and between theſe ex- 4 
> | tremes, there are various intermediate degrees S 
t both of health and diſeaſe: and on theſe gra- f 
I dations, difference of conſtitution, habit, or 
£ temperament, chiefly depends. 
- | When we ſay that animal food ſtimulates 
E more than vegetable, we mean, that it urges 
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the ſtomach and other organs to ſtronger 
exertions, and produces a temporary artifi- 
cial fever; and thereby impoſes greater labour 
on the organs thus affected. 

Sedative is the reverſe of ſfimulant, being A 
certain impreſſion made on a ſenſible organ, 
by which its ſenſibility or ſuſceptibility, and 
_ alſo its power of exertion, are leſſened. Thus 
we ſay that wine is ſtimulant, and vinegar 
ſedative, in conſequence of their different 
impreſſions on the nerves of the ſtomach, 
and through them on the reſt of the body. 
For the ſtomach is, as 1t were, the centinel of 
the ſyſtem; and by an exquiſite ſympathy, 
imparts to, and ſhares in, the manifold 


agreeable and diſtreſsful ſenſations both of 


the body and mind, 

- There is ſometimes a connection between 
perſpirability and digeſtibility of the food; 
for the ſooner the nutriment of any parti- 
cular meal 1s expended and diſcharged, the 
ſooner there is a demand for another ſupply, 
indicated by the ſenſation of hunger, and the 
Teverſe:—a wiſe proviſion of nature to guard 
againſt dangerous repletion on one hand, or 


emptineſs on the other. 1580 
We 
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We may divide all foods into vegetable and 
animal. With reſpect to the relative digeſti- 
bility of theſe claſſes, the following propoſi- 
tions may be admitted. 

1ſt. Animal food being, before i it is received 
into the ſtomach, congenial in its nature 
with the ſolids and fluids of our bodies, re- 
quires very little farther preparation, except 
being diſſolved by the digeſtive powers. 

Roaſted meats are more digeſtible than 
boiled, becauſe boiling extracts the juices, and 
leaves the fibrous parts more difficult of 


| ſolution. 


The lean of fat meat is more e digeſtible 
than that of lean meat; becauſe the oily par- 
ticles, when incorporated with the muci- 
lage, renders the Juices more perfe& and 
alcaleſcent. - | 
2dly. The more alcaleſcent the food is, it 

is the more digeſtible, becauſe the more per- 
ſpirable; therefore the articles under ſection 
A are more digeſtible than thoſe of B, and 
both very much more ſo than thoſe of D; as 
this contains a much larger proportion of 
mucilage, which, of all the principles of nou- 
riſnment, is the moſt difficult to be ſubdued 

| N z by 
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by the digeſtive powers, and in nature ap- 
proaches more nearly to the vegetable Srains 
and nuts. 

Under the ſections F and G, there are 
ſeveral articles, which, being alcaleſcent and 
- eaſily ſoluble, may be claſſed with ſections A 
and B; whilſt others are perhaps nearly as 
indigeſtible as the younger animals, W 
conſiderably more alcaleſcent. 

I have already hinted my opinion con- 
cerning the digeſtibility of ſalted meats. The 
ſalt, and ſometimes the ſugar, with which 
they are pickled, diſſolves the animal mucus, 
and the falt of powdered meats increaſes their 
diſpoſition to ſolubility in the ſtomach. But 
there is another cauſe of their digeſtibility; 
which is, their grateful ſtimulus on the nerves 
of the ſtomach. Salted meats are ſuppoſed 
to generate ſcurvy, and other acrimonies in 
the blood; but though the ſea · ſalt in ſalted 
meats, hen long kept, may degenerate into 
an ammoniacal ſalt, and thereby diſpoſe to 
putreſcency, or any other acrimony ; ; I am 
perfuaded ſound ſalted meats contribute very 
little, if at all, to the production of ſea 
ſcurvy. 


Sect. 


Abbendi. bor 


ect. E. Milk may be conſidered as con- 
ſiſting of oil, ſugar, a coagulable part or 


curd, and a very conſiderable portion of 


water: it is immediately ſeparated from the 
chyle, and: has ſo little diſpoſition to an 


animal nature, that it readily becomes ſour: 


there 1s reaſon to believe, that it always un- 
dergoes a decompoſition in the ſtomach. 


Whey, which conſiſts of oil, ſugar, and 


the watery part intimately blended, is pre- 
ferable as a nouriſnment to milk, as it is 
diveſted of the curd. g | 


Butter-milk, not only on account of its 
aceſcency, but as having but a ſmall portion 
of curd which is broken down by the churn, 
is, as well as whey, very digeſtible, cooling, 


and ſedative, and therefore an ER food 


in hectic fever. 40 tt o 


Milk boiled, and 8 or - ſalt added, iS 
more digeſtible than when raw. The groſſer 
milks contain the greateſt proportian of curd, 
and are therefore the leaſt digeſtible.” I very 


much doubt the propriety. of preſcribing aſs's 
milk to invalids; for even in hectic” caſes, ' 


whey cr butter- milk are much preferable: 


As 


4 

* 
; 

: 

4 
1 
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As dil, or butter, which is an animal 


oil, conſtitutes a very conſiderable part of 
' nouriſhment, both animal and vegetable, it 


is not to be conceived that a moderate pro- 
portion of either in our foods can be ſo in- 


imical to our bodies as has been generally 
5 imagined; eſpecially as that oil is depoſited 
in the fatty cells of the body, for very im- 


portant purpoſes of the animal economy. 
From ſome experiments made on purpoſe, 
we find that butter and mucilage, whether 
animal or vegetable, incorporate readily, and 
thereby break the tenacity of the particles off 
both: ſalt promotes their union, and it is 


not improbable that a . change takes | 


place in the ſtomach. 

Vegetable food. All vegetables, fit for 
nouriſhment, ought to be mild, bland, and 
agreeable to the taſte; and though we admit 
ſome articles of an acrid nature, as celery 
and endive, to our tables, they can ſcarcely 
be conſidered as foods. Vegetable aliment, 


being very remote from an animal nature, 
is therefore on the whole more difficultly 


aſſimilated to the nature of chyle and blood: 
but though it is not ſo ſoluble in the ſtomach 


as 
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as animal food, yet the juices of many of the 
pulpy and ſweet vegetables are very eaſily ex- 
tracted, and are therefore more perſpirable 
than animal food. | 

When the ſtomach 1s weak, the ar ied fruits 
are leſs flatulent than the freſh; both kinds 
are however aceſcent; to qualify which, thoſe 
preſerved with brandy may ſometimes be uſed. 

Sect. K. The eſculent vegetables are ſome 
of them very eaſy, and others more difficult 
of digeſtion. Some of them are alcaleſcent, 
but none of them powerfully ſo. 

"Sect. L, M. The grains and pulſe con- 
tain, of all vegetables, the moſt permanent 
nouriſhment, and in the greateſt proportion. 
Their nutritive particles conſiſt of ſugar, 
oil, and mucilage, intimately combined and 
incorporated in their mature ſtate. That 
ſugar conſtitutes a conſiderable part of this 
compound, is evident from the ſweetneſs of 
all the grains before they ripen, and before 
the mucilage is cloſely united with it. Sugar 
alſo abounds in many of the fruits. 

The glutinous texture of the grains makes 
them very difficult of ſolution and aſſimila- 
tion in the ſtomach. 


Their 
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Their digeſtibility. and perſpirability how /- 
ever are much increaſed, either by fermen- 
tation when made into bread, or by the 
addition of butter and ſugar, or ſalt, which, 
aſſiſted by heat, break the tenacity of their 
particles: Hence it is that puddings are very 
digeſtible; and even paſtry, if the butter be 
good, the quantity not too great, and the 
oven not overheated, is not ſo indigeſtible a 
food as is commonly imagined. ö 

As fermented bread is diſpoſed to run into 
the aſceſcent fermentation; Bͤiſcuit, as I ob- 
ſerved before, is preferable for invalids. 

Vegetables being more apt to run into 
a ſtrong vinous fermentation than animal 
food, owing to their glutinous texture, they 
often ſwell the ſtomach to a violent degree, 
by throwing off a vaſt quantity of elaſtic air; 
and there is reaſon to believe, that ſome per- 
ſons, guilty of gluttonous exceſs, have been 
ſuddenly deſtroyed by it, though they died 
apparently apoplectic: but, at any rate, the 
ſtomach is much hurt by the ſudden diſten- 

ſion, eſpecially in invalids. 

When this efferveſcence ſubſides in weak 
ſtomachs, the next change is generally into a 
| pungent 
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pungent acid; and though - ſuch an acid 
ſometimes prevails in health, from exceſs; 


yet it only terminates in a fit of colic, and 


diſcharge of the offending contents; whereas 
in invalids it not only weakens the ſtomach 
by its ſedative power, but when it deſcends 
into the inteſtines, the bile, which, in health 
neutralizes it, being deficient and weak, can- 
not correct it, and the evil is perpetuated 
through every ſubſequent ſtage. 

Vegetable food is not only neceſſary to 


man as a qualifier of animal food; but, as a 


certain degree of fulneſs and tenſion of the 
coats of the ſtomach is neceſſary for perfect 
digeſtion, a Portion of vegetable food is pro- 
perly added to give bulk rather than much 
nouriſhment; and that. the food may not 
pals put of the ſtomach before it is properly 
aſſimilated and mixed, ſolid foods are more 
proper than liquids for this purpoſe, becauſe 
they require {ome time for ſolution. 

If we compare animal with vegetable 
nouriſhment, we ſhall find that the former 
produces a firm, denſe, rich blood, which 
gives greater tenſion to the veſſels, and more 
* and elaſticity to the fibres; whereas 


the 
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the nutrition of vegetables, beſides being leſs 
In proportion to their bulk, produces a thin, 
weak,' watery ſtate of the blood; renders the 
fibres leſs firm, the muſcles leſs vigorous, 
and the circulation more ſlow and languid; 
ſo that animal food is relatively ſtimulant, 
and vegetable relatively ſedative. 
Sect. N. Sallads can ſcarcely be deemed 
foods, as they contain very little nouriſh- 
ment; but as they are poſſeſſed of a ſedative 
power in a ſmall degree, inſomuch that ſome 
perſons are of opinion that lettuce diſpoſes 
to fleep, they may be uſed as a light meal by 
thoſe who are in the habit of uſing ſupper; 
a habit which ought never to be diſcouraged, 
eſpecially in invalids; becauſe it induces 
them to divide their meals more properly. 
Cucumbers are very cold and difficult of 
digeſtion, and are therefore qualified with 
pepper; but they are rarely to be uſed by 
perſons who have weak ſtomachs. It is re- 
markable, that almoſt all nations have con- 
curred” in joining oil, or butter and vinegar, 
with this kind of food, perhaps from expe- 
rience of their checking its diſpoſition to 
ferment and become flatulent. | 


Befide 
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| Beſide the cucumber and muſhroom, which 
18 often poiſonous, there are two other ſpe- 
cles of the fungous vegetables, the morell 
and turfle; but they are more articles of 
luxury than of food; and therefore I have 
not given them a place in the table; and I 
confeſs I am ignorant of their properties. 
| Sect. O. Pot-Herbs, Except the firſt 
article, all theſe are of the ſtimulating kind: 
thoſe of the onion kind ſeem to have a ſlight 


degree of ſoporific power, as they diſpoſe 
thoſe who eat them to be heavy and drowſy. 


They are not an improper addition to veget- 
able food; and as they are warm, they may 
be of uſe in exciting the nerves of the 


ſtomach when languid, and in promoting 


digeſtion. They are ſo far connected with 
the articles of the next claſs, as to be deemed 
nume. 


CoNDIMENTS. 


Sugar is not merely a condiment, but has 


by ſome chemiſts been deemed the chief prin- 


ciple of nouriſhment. In the countries 


where the ſugar-cane is cultivated, it is 
found to be exceedingly nutritive; though, 
g on 
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on account of its acid, it is fapoſes to be 
injurious to the teeth. Sugar, when unre- 
fined, has a ſtrong diſpoſition to ferment, 
though, perhaps, not ſo much ſo as honey, 
which is a peculiar ſpecies of liquid ſugar. 
Refined ſugar is a fitter article of condiment 
for thoſe who have weak and ſour ſtomachs, 
as leſs apt to ferment, eſpecially when qua- 
| Hfied by cream or butter. Sugar is a re- 
ſiſter of putrefaction, and therefore often 
combined with ſalt in preſerving meats: it 
is certain that, ſince it has come into gene- 
ral uſe, Putrid fevers have become much leſs 
frequent in this kingdom. 
Salt, Though uſed to preſerve meats fr om 
putrefaction, which, when employed in a 
large proportion, it does in ſome degree; yet, 
in the moderate degree in which we uſe it at 
our tables, it promotes, inſtead of reſiſting, 
putrefaction; and is therefore an uſeful con- 
diment in weak ſtomachs, not only as it 
gently and gratefully ſimulates the nerves of 
the ſtomach, but favours the ſolution of the 
food, diſſolves the tough phlegm, promotes 
its mixture with the oily parts of the food, 
and corrects acidity. It ought to be uſed 
very 
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very ſparingly by young, florid, and hale 


people, as it heats and creates thirſt; but it 
is, for the reaſons already aſſigned, a very 


uſeful addition to vegetable food: Hence it 
15, that black cattle and ſheep are very fond 


of it, as it increaſes the ſolubility of their 

Vinegar, as being the product of an imper- 
fect fermentation, does not promote aciditf 
ſo much as the vegetable acids of lime, 
lemon, &c. and is therefore not an impro- 
per ſauce for fiſh, or for our meats whett 
long kept and highly alcaleſcent, with a 
putrid tendency. It ought -to be uſed ſpa- 


ringly by invalids, whoſe ſtomachs generate 


a ſour leaven, The. French uſe vinegar 
much more than we do, and indeed theirs is 
much more genuine; ours being often adul- 
terated with oil of vitriol. 

Spices." The muſtard and horſeradiſh are 
more congenial to cold climates and vigorous 
conſtitutions, becauſe leſs ſtimulating and in- 
flammatory than the aromatic ſpices; which, 
being the produce of hot climates, are better 

adapted for the vegetable foods, and languid 
enervated ſtomachs of the natives, or of 
thoſe 
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thoſe ſtrangers who have long reſided there. 
Thoſe ſpices contain a large portion of very 
hot eſſential oil; the ſtimulus of which is 
very permanent, and the oil much leſs per- 
Fpirable than that of muſtard, horſeradiſh, 
and cayenne pepper, which paſles off readily 
by the ſkin and kidnies. It 1s evident, there- 
fore, that how uſeful ſoever they may be in 
Janguid and debilitated conſtitutions, they 
are very improper for young perſons, and 

thoſe of a ſanguine habit. 


From what has been ſaid in the preceding 
pages, the following inferences _ I think, 
be fairly deduced. 

1. That though, nature has deſtined in- 
fancy to the uſe of milk, the milk of the 
mother is much better adapted to this pur- 
Poſe than milks of other animals; which, 
if the infant is weakly, are much leſs digeſ- 
tible than broths of the foods under Sect. B. 
F. and G. which being alcaleſcent, correct 
the mucous and acid juices of the ſtomach. 
That flour pap is a very improper food for 
infants, on account of its glutinous indi- 
geſtible nature; and that pap made of fer- 
T ; | mented 
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mented bread and cow's milk, 1s almoſt 
equally objectionable. 
2dly. That though, when children, after 
they are weaned, are hale, ſtrong, and active, 
it is not very material what their diet is; yet 
a ſmall proportion of animal food will be of 
uſe in preventing the accumulation of that 
mucus which breeds worms: but if they are 
puny and ſickly, a greater nnen of ants 
mal food is neceſſary. 
34ly. That young, full, and florid per- 
ſons, who do not exerciſe much daily, may 
uſe the foods under Sect. D, in preference to 
the old or wild animals, becauſe they are leſs 
alcaleſcent and ſtimulating; but that the 
chief part of their food ought to be veget- 
able, as leſs nutritive and heating: wines and 
ſpirits to be avoided, 
4thly. That from the zoth to the 55th 
year, perſons who enjoy good health need 
no ſelection of foods, provided the 4 are 
temperate in their meals, and uſe ſufficient 
exerciſe to promote the perſpirability of their 
animal food; and temper it with a due pro- 
portion of vegetables, to prevent exceſs of 
alcaleſcency, to which the animal fluids have 
8 a diſpo- 
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a diſpoſition at this period: ſuch perſons 
ought to uſe the ſtimulating pot-herbs and 
ſpices very ſparingly: if they uſe wines, they 
ought to be light and thin. 

5thly. That from the fifty-fifth year up- 
wards, the more digeſtible and perſpirable 

foods are preferable; becauſe at this period 
the appetite becomes leſs keen, and the 
ſprings of life more feeble and languid: to 
ſuch perſons the ſtrong wines are prefer- 
able, and a moderate uſe of ſpiceries, &c. is 
beneficial. X 

6thly. That as animal food generates a 
ſtrong rich blood, and therefore affords a 
more invigorating nouriſhment, perſons who 
follow laborious employments require a large 
proportion of animal food of the moſt nu- 
tritive kind; and a moderate uſe of the leaſt 
perſpirable drinks, as ale, the ſtrong beers, 
and ſweet wines; but rich and OY ſauces 
are very 1mproper. 

7thly. That the ſedentary and ſtudious, 
who prefer the enjoyment of a clear under- 
ſtanding, and a ſerene mind, to robuſt health, 
muſt be very ſparing in the uſe of animal 
00 and ſtrong drink; though a moderate 

uſe 
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ule of the ſpiceries may qualify the vegetable 
part of their foods; but as many of the per- 
ſons who come under this deſcription are, 
by their mode of life, ſubject to flatulence and 
indigeſtion, the regimen preſcribed under the 
next head muſt be adopted, and ſtudy and 
indolence exchanged for diſſipation and exer- 
ciſe. Sedentary women are very apt to * 

into this ſtate. 
8thly. That as many ſions diſeaſes origi- 
nate from, or are connected with, weakneſs 
of the digeſtive organs, a deficiency of the 
bile, both in quantity and pungency, and 
| a crude aceſcent ſtate of the other digeſtive 
humours; it becomes neceſſary to correct 
this fault of the digeſtion as a primary evil. 
Medicine alone will not effect this, without 
a correſponding regulation of diet. We are 
led, not only by the nature of the remedies 
which are moſt beneficial in theſe caſes, but 
by experience to preſcribe the diet beſt ad- 
apted to this purpoſe. - As there is a predo- 
minant ſharp acid, vegetables ought to be 
uſed very ſparingly; for though ſome of 
them are mildly alcaleſcent, eſpecially the 
three firſt, and the five laſt of Sect. K, yet 
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as they part with a large quantity of elaſtic 
air, and become acid by fermentation, they 
are not much preferable to the others: coarſe 
ſhip biſcuit is perhaps preferable to any other 
vegetable food in theſe caſes. 

Of the animal foods, the moſt alcaleſcent 
and perſpirable, as thoſe under Sect. A and 
B, are to be preferred; and to theſe we may 
add ſeveral of the articles under F and G; 
always uſing a conſiderable portion of ſalt 
with them, as it aſſiſts their ſolution and 
putreſcency. For the ſame reaſon, ſalted 
meats, in a moderate degree, ought not only 
not to be forbidden, but even recommended; 
as, by their grateful ſtimulus in the ſtomach, 
they very much promote digeſtion. Their 
ſuppoſed tendency to produce ſcurvy and 
bother acrimonies, which is only applicable, 


if at all, to a long continued uſe of - tainted 


falt meats, can afford no juſt objection to a 
moderate and occaſional uſe of found ſalted 
meats. It is obvious that the articles under 
Sect. D -ought to be uſed ſparingly, as well 
as thoſe fiſhes which are very gelatinous; 
becauſe they are not only difficult of digeſ- 
tion, but are-very apt to fall into the aceſ- 

- cent 
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cent fermentation. For the ſame reaſon 
jellies of calves feet, &c. and thoſe foods 
which contain much vegetable mucilage, as 


ſago, chocolate, &c. rarely agree with the 


ſtomachs of ſuch invalids.* 

J have already aſſigned my reaſons why 
a moderate uſe of butter coincides with this 
regimen. 

It has been objected to this * of diet, 
that as ſuch patients are often ſubject to 
irregular fevers, ſuch a ſtimulating diet 1s 
1mproper, as it may exaſperate the feveriſh 


ſymptoms: but unleſs ſuch a feveriſh indiſ- 


poſition is really he&:c, owing to the inflam- 
mation or impoſthumation of ſome organ, 
(in which caſe ſuch a diet would be exceed- 
ingly improper) the objection is not well 
grounded. For we know that agues have 
reſiſted the moſt powerful remedies, until 
they were aſſiſted by a generous diet; and 
that in low fevers, ee called nervous, 


* People in general, and even many of the — make a very 
| erroneous eſtimate of the relative digeſtibility of foods: how often is 
the miſerable hectic patient crammed with jellies, gluey flops, and 
rich broths, which exaſperate the fever, and oppreſs the decayed 
| lungs! There ſeems to be a faſbion in the diet of the ſick as well as 
in their diſcaſes: a late faſhionable phyſician invented beef - tea; and 
another having preſcribed oy ſters and porter to a lady of rank, oyſters 
and porter became quite the ton. 
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and which are not unlike the irregular fevers 
now under conſideration, animal broths and 


wine have aſſiſted the enfeebled conſtitution 


to bring the fever to a favourable criſis. 

It has alſo been alledged by thoſe who 
inſiſt on the advantages of low diet in 
diſeaſes, that almoſt all the different ſpecies 
of chronic diſeaſes have been cured occaſion- 
ally by a ſpare vegetable diet. 

Phyſicians have very often reaſon to re- 
gret that the ſtate of the digeſtive organs, 


and other circumſtances, ſhould render a 


vegetable plan of diet improper or unſafe; 
becauſe the general nature of the diſeaſe often 
indicates a decided preference of milk and 


vegetable diet; which is moreover preferable, 


as it impoſes leſs labour on the circulating 
and ſecretory organs: this is peculiarly the 
caſe in certain ſtages of gout, and alſo in 


ſeveral diſeaſes connected. with viſceral ob- 


ſtructions, and a depraved ſtate of the ſenſi- 
bility of certain organs. 


In regulating the diet of the ſick, we 


' ought to attend peculiarly to the ſtate of the 


ſtomach and bowels. Many diſeaſes depend 


ſolely on a depraved ſtate of thoſe organs; as 


many 
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many of thoſe Proteus-like affections, which 
are commonly called nervous, hypochondria- 
cal, and bilious; and gout almoſt always; and 
therefore unleſs the tone and vigour of thoſe 
organs be reſtored by appropriate diet and 


medicine, we ſhall fail in our attempts to 


relieve the patient. In ſuch caſes, foods that 
by acting gratefully on the nerves of the 
ſtomach, become eaſily digeſtible, of what- 
ever claſs or kind they are, ought undoubt- 
edly to be preferred; and in all caſes wherein 
the digeſtive organs and the general con- 
ſtitution will bear a vegetable diet, it ought, 
as I have obſerved under Eſſay III. chap. ii. 
ſect. 3. certainly to be adopted, as the beſt 
means of effecting a radical cure. 
I have already obſerved, that a moderate 
uſe of ſuch fermented liquors as are not diſ- 
poſed to turn ſour on the ſtomach, coincides 
with this regimen: but rum or brandy d1- 
luted are generally preferable to the fer- 
mented drinks, as they check fermentation. 
If we compare animal and vegetable foods 
with reſpect to their relative digeſtibility and 
perſpirability, the following inferences may 
probably be deduced. 
| With 
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With reſpe& to digeſtibiliy, animal food: 


admits of a more entire ſolution of its ſub- 
ſtance, as conſiſting almoſt entirely of nutri- 
tions parts; whereas many of the vegetable 
foods, being of a firmer texture, rather yield 
their nutritive juices by extraction, than by 
a ſolution of the whole ſubſtance. With 
reſpec to the degree of their ſtimulus on the 
nerves of the ſtomach, that of animal foods 
is much greater, owing to their being more 
ſapid and alcaleſcent ; and therefore whilſt 
digeftion is going on, they produce a tem- 
porary fever in conſequence of their ſtimulus 
being communicated through the ſtomach to 
the heart and circulation. Animal foods, 
moreover, impreſs the ſtomach with a ſenſa- 
tion of ſatiety, oppoſite to that of hunger, 
for ſome hours after a meal; and hence it is 
that few perſons can digeſt more than one 
fall meal of animal food in a day. But after 
a meal of vegetable food, there is no digeſlive 
fever, becauſe it is chiefly aceſcent and ſeda- 


tive; and, in health, the ſenſation of x | 
returns more frequently. | 
With regard to perſpirability, as an 
food affords, in proportion to bulk, a much 
| larger 


larger ſhare of rich nouriſhment than veget- 


ables, and requires more labour of the con- 


ſtitutional powers to prepare it tor the 
ultimate office of nutrition; it is therefore 


not ſo ſoon expended and diſcharged from 


the body as vegetables. It is for this reaſon 
that in high fevers, and in other diſeaſes, 


where ſtimulus may be injurious, the patient 


generally has an averſion to animal foods, 
and covets vegetables; and, indeed, there are 
few diſeaſes in which, if the ſtate of the 
ſtomach will admit of it, they are not pre- 
ferable; becauſe they require leſs conſtituti- 
onal effort in every ſtage of preparation, 


nutrition, and diſcharge from the body; and 


therefore, with perhaps a few exceptions, 
they may be deemed more perſpirable than 
animal foods. Hence we may venture to 
aſſign a reaſon why gout and other inveterate 
diſeaſes are only to be eradicated by a milk 


and vegetable diet; becauſe as they are gene- 


rally the effects of the conſtitution being 
overcharged and overſtrained, and conſe- 
quently very much weakened by a luxurious 
exceſs in the uſe of animal foods and ſtrong 
drinks, ſo a ſteady diet of an oppoſite na- 
ture, 
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ture, will afford the beſt means of reſtoring 
them to their wonted energy. 

With reſpect to obſtinate ' nervous com- 
plaints, we know that they are alſo, in many 
inſtances, produced by luxurious exceſs; and 
therefore, as in gouty caſes, where the con- 
ſtitution could bear it, a vegetable and — 
diet has been of great uſe. 

Experience alſo has taught us, that when 
the ſtructure and functions of the principal 
organs, as the lungs, liver, ſpleen, and other 
bowels, have been eſſentially injured and 
depraved by ſtimulating diet, a vegetable 
courſe of diet has at leaſt retarded the fatal 
period, and has ſometimes effected a com- 
pleat cure: ; | 

And laſtly, with regard to \ the variety of 
leprous and other inveterate diſeaſes of the 
ſkin, which are ſuppoſed to proceed from 
ſharp and foul humours, we know that the 
rich, denſe, and alcaleſcent blood which ani- 
mal food produces, 1s more likely to clog 
and foul the ſecretory ſtrainers, and either 
to generate or exaſperate thoſe diſeaſes. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude theſe remarks by ob- 


ſerving, that they are not intended for the 
information of medical men; but only of 

ſuch of my unmedical readers as are ſoli- 
_ citous about the obſervance of dietetic rules; 


thoſe eſpecially who, by delicacy of conſtitu- 
tion, approach the ſtate of invalids. As I 
formed the deſign of the appendix after the 


other parts of the work were printed off, the 


reader will, I hope, pardon ſuch repetitions 
of my former obſervations on diet, as were 


unavoidably neceſſary to give my remarks 
on the table a proper connection: and as I 
wiſhed to make this work as complete as 
poſſible, I have choſen rather to incur the 


imputation of being redundant than de- 


fcient. 


CORREC- 


A: ng Piece 


CORRECTIONS and ADDITIONS. 


S the body of the work has been printed off, the 


author has diſcovered ſome inaccuracies and omiſ- 


ſions, which, in order that the ſenſe of the correſponding 


paragraphs may be more compleat, the reader is requeſted | 


to inſert with a pen in the margin.—There are alſo occa- 


ſionally ſubjoined ſome corrections of errors, owing perhaps 


more to the inattention of the author than of the printer. 


Page 18, line before the laſt, read King 's-Bath Pump 
drank daily. 


23, J. 5, r. and other bitters in ſuch caſes. 
1. 6, r. to the bile. 


—, I. the laſt, r. finds in the bile a more conve- 
"nk ſubject of blame. | 
24, J. 8, for increaſe, r. increaſing. 
—, I. 9, r. and not ſuch as may diſcharge &&. 
32, J. 7, r. immediately ſucceed thoſe of heat. 
35, note, I. 10, dele not only. 
42, J. 4, from the bottom, r. as that is. 


44, after the ſecond ſentence. From ſome experi- 


ments made (if I recollect aright, by Dr. Letiſom) on the 
/ atmoſpheric vapours of London, collacted and condenſed, 
it was found to contain ſuch a proportion of noxious im- 
pregnations, as might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be a great 
ſource of the putrid fevers which are prevalent in that great 


city; and as all cities and towns are, in proportion to their 


extent, productive of ſimilar exhalations, this is one reaſon 
why cities are more ſubject to epidemic diſeaſes than the 
country; and from the bills of mortality, the proportion of 
deaths is often one-fourth or one-third greater in the for- 


mer than in the Jatter. But if to this general cauſe we 


add 
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add the effects of hot and crowded rooms, in which ſome 
faſhionable perſons paſs ſome hours almoſt every night, the 
injurious effects muſt be very great. 

Page 46, at the end of the laft ſentence. But without alter- 
ing the conſtruction of the ſaſh, the heat of the parlour or 
dining-room may be ſafely moderated, and the air cor- 
rected, by raiſing a part of the ſaſh moſt diſtant from the 
fire, and dropping the curtain before it. This expedient 
will be more neceſſary after dinner, when the air of the 
room has been tainted by the ſteams ef the foods; or, as 
perſons in this country fit ſome hours after dinner, it may 
be proper to retire immediately after the diſhes are re- 
moved into another apartment which has been properly 
ventilated. 8 

Page 49, 1. 10, r. dephlogiſticated. 

72, I. 19, after fermentation, r. though even theſe 

gelatinous foods often become ſour. 
82, J. 12, add, in health. 
8, Sec. III. J. 2, r. rheumatiſm, gout, epilepſy. 
107, after the ſecond paragraph. The exerciſe of 

the ſhuttle-cock is peculiarly beneficial to ſuch invalids as 
have ſufficient ſtrength to undergo it; as, by the various 
exertions of the muſcles of the limbs and of the trunk of 
the body, and the alternate compreſſion and relaxation of 
the blood-veſſels and ſecretory organs, the circulation is 
promoted, the ſecretions, eſpecially perſpiration, are increa- 
ſed, the relaxed fibres ſtrengthened, and the nervous ſyſtem 
invigorated. When the invalid is confined by bad wea- 
ther, it ought to be made uſe of frequently every day, as a 
more ſalutary mode of warming the wy than by the heat 
of fires, 


Page 107, note, I. 3 from the Bottom, r. another error is 
committed. 


110, after the firt paragraph. Infants and young 
people ought to be habituated to hard beds, and light co- 


vering; 
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vering; and therefore mattraſſes of hair or wool ar 

ferable to feather or down beds, which enervate exceedingly, | 
by increaſing the heat of the body, and promoting too pro- 
fuſe a perſpiration. 

Invalids ought to lie on a mattraſs over a feather-bed; ; 
ſuch eſpecially as are ſubject to feveriſh heats, or profuſe 
ſweats. I recommend this practice ſo much the more 
earneſtly, as it does not always occur to medical men; and 

from repeated experience of its good effects, beyond what 
might have been expected from a regulation apparently ſo 
trivial, ; 

Page 121, J. 3, r. were verified. 

148, note, r. Dr. de Sauvages. 
158, note, line the laſt, r. intrigue, 
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